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READERS WRITE 





Neutrality and a Suggestion 

It appears to me that Congress is play- 
ing a pretty bad game of politics. I 
don’t see how the opponents of the New 
Deal can expect to get anywhere playing 
politics with neutrality. Unless there is 
something about the Bloom bill that has 
not been revealed to the newspaper-read- 
ing public, the statements.of its opponents 
that it would lead this country directly 
into war do not make sense. The present 
neutrality law is worse than no law at all. 
And what is there about the cash-and- 
carry part of the law which Congress re- 
fused to renew that would get this coun- 
try into war? That seems to be the only 
sensible plan... 

Ortis Baynes 
Salem, Ind. 

Every American citizen should write his 
or her Congressman asking them to do 
all they can to keep the United States 
out of war. 

Joseph A. Titus 
Devon, Conn. 


The Allies and America 

England and France have always been 
traitors to the United States ... They have 
tried to destroy us many times; Germany 
has not done so once. In the Civil War, 
England and France did all they could, 
short of war, to destroy our union. About 
1920 England engineered the naval dis- 
armament conference to destroy our naval 
leadership ... In 1929, England’s inter- 
national bankers, like Morgan & Co., 
brought about our financial crash to pull 
us down as financial leaders of the world 
..- England and France took the lead in 
borrowing huge sums from us, then broke 
their solemn pledges and repudiated those 
debts, doing what they could to encourage 
other nations to do so too—which in any 
language is robbery ... Is England a de- 
mocracy? She safeguards only herself, 
but wears a false mask of benevolence. 

W. Pamperien 
LaGrange, Ill. 
For “Firmness” Toward Japan 

A great many voters cannot understand 
the supine policy of the Administration 
and Congress in dealing with Japan. Here 
is a situation that by a little firmness and 
backbone could be solved almost over- 
night. The Japanese have damaged some 
$200,000,000 worth of American property 
in China, absolutely illegally as they have 
not declared war, and they are refusing to 
pay one American cent by way of damages 
to the owners. If Congress clapped on an 
embargo and shut all Japanese goods out 
of the American market, and at the same 
time as a hint sent our fleet into Chinese 
waters, the Japanese would “come across” 
and settle in short order. 

Walter Breen 

Glenwood, Ta. 


Elections: A Formula and Choices 

In selecting a candidate for our next 
President, there can be but one guide to 
possible fitness for this high privilege: 
What has the candidate done to inspire 
confidence? Promises, like pie crust, may 
be easily broken, as we know to our cost. 

H. M. Brown 

Hagerstown, Md. 

We fail to see why anyone would want 
a third term . . . The President will soon 


have had eight years of very strenuous, 
hard work, and it is reasonable to think 
that he should take a rest. If he should 
be elected to a third term, the opposition 
to the New Deal would be greater. He 
would be in serious danger of breaking 
down mentally and physically under the 
strain ... By close observation, the New 
Deal and its advocates are slipping. Why 
not let them pass on to their reward 
in peace? 
Joseph Baxter 
Clay Center, Kans. 
* * . 

I am a Republican and cast my first 
vote for Blaine... My first choice is 
Taft; my second, Vandenberg. 

W. B. Evans 
Venedocia, O. 

The only man in the United States 
thoroughly qualified to take the torch 
from the hand of President Roosevelt is 
New York City’s Mayor, the Honorable 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 

Howard B. Potts 
Byesville, O. 

Thomas Dewey of New York is now a 
leading candidate for President, according 
to the recent poll conducted by PATH- 
FINDER ... He has proved to be a very 
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capable prosecuting attorney. He - 
outstanding orator, a clever politicia,, ,,,, 
he appeals to the masses. Dewey ai 
ever, lacks experience in governi). 
affairs . . . He is only 37 years old. 
younger than any President we ha\ 
had. President Roosevelt has been ¢;);;. 
cized very severely for his appoint)):.:) 
of young men . . . Are we trying to oti, 
the New Deal and put a young “ss 
boy” in the President’s chair? 

Dr. Herbert Eii::; 
Hillsboro, Kans. 


WPA Children and War 

My husband is one of the WPA w: 
who was laid off. We have five childr, 

- My husband is able and willing ; 
work, but when he states that he is pas; 
40, they only tell him he is over the ay, 
limit. But on the other hand, we },\; 
two boys. Should there be a war, 
Sam could but point his finger and 
“You go to the front.” . .. Still, whe: 
are in need of food to keep their | 
well and healthy, there is no way t 
food . 


— oF 


Mrs. W. C. Schn 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Alsaka: Praise and an Omission 
I read the article about Alaska (| 
FINDER, September 2) with interes: 
I have pioneered from the Yukon to » 
and was a pioneer settler in the Mat: 
Valley ... I have mined, fished and { 
ed. I find the article absolutely c 
Sophus Ande; 
Geyserville, Calif. 
* — * 
Your interesting article on Alaska 
ed one item: the U. S. balance shee! on 
that territory ... Such a statement wil! 
show that Alaska has cost Uncle Sam t 
date over $122,000,000 and total taxes 
received are only one-half that amount, sv 
he is over $60,000,000 in the red on t 
Alaska investment. Over two billions ol 
wealth have been taken out of Alaska 
. by fishing and mining companies 
Why not tax those concerns at least 
enough on their gross business to pay th« 
running expenses of the territory? 
tS Ww, Oagden 


( 


Terra Alta, W. Va 


National Debt and Chicken Coops 
C. A. Hagan figures (“Readers Write.” 
September 2) that, since the nationa! debt 
is $45,000,000,000, there is in effect a lien 
of $1,500 on each of the country’s 30,(()0),(!") 
homes. Mr. Hagan could have made 4 
more striking illustration by dividing ' 
45 billion dollars by the number of pou! 
try houses, about 6,000,000 in number, 
and asking “how do you feel about owing 
about $7,500 each on your chicken 
houses ?” 
Robert G. Smith 
Portland, Ore. 


New Features Appreciated 
I look forward with great pleasu 
receiving PATHFINDER every week «nd 
notice with interest your new column 
“Random Statistics.” This has ma: 
teresting and concise facts, man) 
didn’t know until I read this colu in 
your excellent magazine. 
Gus Masti 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
© . * 
Just a word to express my appre: 
of PATHFINDER. You are cont! 
improving it with worthwhile featur 
articles. Sockman’s sermonette, “!’) 
for Daily Living,” (PATHFINDER, Avus¥*' 
12) was a gem. 
J. Coe Al 
Madison, Conn, 
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WAR: STRATEGY 





lin Modern Times, Fighting Is Four-Dimensional 


\ PEACETIME, the making of war 
| , a fascinating, fairly precise 
science Studied with maps and pins. 
When guns speak and men begin to 
dic, this science is likely to be ob- 
scured by mud, blood and official se- 
recy, but it is still the pattern under- 
living war. In some ways, the Second 
World War is enough like the First to 

ke veterans wonder if any of 
Furope’s basic military equations 
were Solved in the fighting that ended 

ears ago. 
In 1939, the basic strategy of the 
\llied Powers is the same as in 1914. 
[t is to make Germany fight on two 
fronts, thereby dividing and weaken- 


ond World War will not stop even if 
Warsaw falls. 

Meeting secretly somewhere be- 
tween Paris and the English Channel 
last week, British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and French Premier 
Daladier affirmed the determination 
of their two countries to continue to 
aid Poland. Previously, the British 
War Cabinet had declared its expect- 
ancy that war might last three years. 
Here are the armed forces involved at 
present: 

@ On the sea, Britain enjoys over- 
whelming supremacy. Her navy is 
the biggest in the world; its ships total 
more than 2,000,000 tons. Tonnage of 


way for advances by ground armies; 
this also will be part of the function 
of air forces in the Second World War. 

@ On land, there is no visible bal- 
ance of power. Germany has perhaps 
4,000,000 men on active war duty; 
France has more than 3,000,000; Po- 
land has about 2,500,000 and Britain 
has less than 1,000,000, but can pro- 
duce 2,000,000 more from the British 
Isles, and limitless numbers from her 
great Empire (see page 21). 

These totals favor the Allies, but in 
war, the mere size of armies does not 
count, Two centuries ago, Comte de 
Saxe, Marshal of France, truthfully 
declared: “Not large armies win bat- 
tles, but good ones do.” Excellence of 
the modern army is judged not only by 
the number and quality of its troops, 
but by its equipment in rifles, machine 
guns, tanks and artillery. 

Sum total of this equipment is fire- 





International 


Gamelin, Pound, Gort, Smigly-Rydz, Keitel and Raeder (1. to r.): On Land, Sea and in the Air, These Men Dictate the Tactics 


ing her forces; and to blockade her 
{ sea, starving her for food and raw 
naterials, 
True to plan last week, while Ger- 
many fought Poland in the east, a 
bined British and French army 

had begun a campaign directed against 
German Westwall fortifications 

hear Luxemburg (see page 6). While 

british destroyers scoured the oceans, 
British Ministry of Information 
ted: “Already there are virtually 
(German merchant ships on the 
seas.” 

Germany’s problem, too, resembles 
of 1914. Then she struck like 
ing against Paris in the west, 
ng Russia at bay in the east. In 
the Germany army is assaulting 
iw in the east and fighting a de- 
e war against France and Brit- 

the west. But whereas war 
ight have ended abruptly had Ger- 
many captured Paris in 1914, the Sec- 


} 


— — 


y is 815,000; that of 
Germany’s is only 541,123. In addition, 
Britain’s merchant fleet of more than 
20,000,000 tons is also the biggest in 
the world; few nations can carry on 
international trade without the help 
of Britain’s ships, and Germany is not 
one of them. In wartime, moreover, 
many of Britain’s cargo ships are 
fitted with guns and converted into 
naval auxiliaries, with the power to 
stop and confiscate the cargoes of 
ships bound for British enemies. 

@ In the air, Germany is superior. 
Reich airmen claim to have destroyed 
the Polish air force, leaving Germany 
with perhaps 12,500 airplanes against 
the Allied total of less than 9,000. Ger- 
mans can — and may yet — bomb 
French and British munitions factor- 
ies with telling effect. In the Spanish 
Civil War, air bombardment was most 
effective in the destruction of supply 
and troop trains, and in paving the 


the French navy 


power—the number of bullets and 
shells an army can shoot. During 
1916, a German army held the Riga- 
Dvinsk front against a Russian army 
four times its size, principally be- 
cause the Russians were woefully 
short on firepower. 

In firepower, the German army is 
much superior to the Polish, but not 
more than the equal of the French. 
As a whole, the army of the Reich is 
neither so well-trained nor so well- 
officered as the French, which is 
usually thought of as Europe's finest. 
In Europe’s armed forces, therefore, 
the outstanding elements appear to 
be Britain’s big navy, Germany’s fear- 
some air fleet and France’s crack 
army. 

No mere comparison of forces, how- 
ever, can serve as a basis for predict- 
ing the outcome of war. Napoleon 
maintained that lions led by a lamb 
could be beaten by lambs under the 
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leadership of a lion. Here are some 
of the military leaders in the Second 
World War: 

@ General Maurice Gustave Game- 
lin is the supreme commander of the 
British and French land forces. At 
67, he is three years past U, S. Army 
retirement age, but Frenchmen have 
confidence in him. In the last war 
he was one of the few French staff 
officers whom the German invasion of 


Belgium did not take by surprise. 
Frenchmen fondly joke that he is 
“map-crazy,” but few men have a 


larger knowledge of Europe’s battle- 
fields, past and potential. 

® John Vereker, Viscount Gort. 
Chief of the British General Staff and 
thus commander of Britain’s army, is 
subordinate to General Gamelin, but 
at 52 may be a useful complement to 
the older French commander. In 1914, 
he served in France under bewildered 
Sir Douglas Haig, who thought ma- 
chine guns “a much _— overrated 
weapon.” Britons are sure that Gort 
will make no such mistakes, 

@ Admiral Sir Alfred Pound is com- 
mander of the British Navy, and will 
dictate French sea policy as well. Now 
white-haired and 62, he commanded 
the battleship Colossus in the battle of 
Jutland. Six years ago, he predicted 
that Britain eventually would fight 
Germany; for that long, he has been 
studying how to keep the German 
fleet bottled up in the Baltic, and 
how,. if need be, to paralyze the Ital- 
ian navy between French and British 
squadrons in the Mediterranean. 

@ General Edward Smigly - Rydz 
emerged from obscurity in 1935 to be- 
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commander of all Polish 
armed forces, He is 53, gentle by na- 
ture and a painter by avocation. His 
army adores him. His military ex- 
perience is not first-class, but he has 
the advantage of fighting on his home 
ground. 

@® General Wilhelm Keitel was 
taken from command of a battery of 
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Allied Strategy Is to Force Germany to Fight on Two Fronts 


field artillery during the First Worl: 
War to become a tactician on 

German General Staff. Now 56, as 
Chief of the High Command, he out 
ranks all other German military Jead- 
ers, including Air Marshal Goering. 
Only mark on his record—and it my 
be only a smudge—is that he 

picked for his acceptability to Nazis 
rather than for military prestige. 

@ Admiral Erich Raeder is not 01!) 
the commander but also the designei 
of Germany’s small, nimble fleet. Onc: 
the navigating officer aboard Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s yacht, he saw battle service 
at Jutland, and served aboard Gerjan 
cruisers which shelled the Brit 
coast in 1914, He is an acknowledged 
master in the tactics of trailing 
destroying merchant ships at sea. 

None of these men ever will fire 3 
gun in the Second World War; so 
of them may never look on any ac!iu! 
fighting. Their all-important function 
is to dictate the strategy of the 
A German tactician, Georg von } 
renhorst, once defined such strates) 
as the “science of strangling.” 

To strangle Germany by sea is 
prime mission of the Allied navies «1 
their auxiliary merchant ships. («'- 
goes can be exchanged between | 
many and the Baltic and Scandinay ii 
countries by way of the Baltic sea, «1! 
Russia also has a Baltic port. Bu! ‘0 
trade with the rest of the world, | 
man ships must pass through the No''t!! 
Sea, virtually a British lake. 

Much of Britain’s Home Fleet is » 
stationed near Skagerrak, the Da: 
Norwegian strait which is the 
natural exit from the Baltic. More of 
the Fleet lies west of Denmark, so |!!:'! 
German vessels cannot escape 
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the Baltic through the Kiel Canal. 

Germany’s navy is not large enough 
ty battle with Britain’s as it did at 
Jutland in 1916. But German naval 
policy will be the same. The ships of 
ihe Reich are designed to act as com- 
merce-raiders, interfering with Brit- 
tain’s own sea traffic. Nevertheless, 
Germany’s pocket battleships may 
never escape from the Baltic and her 
supmarines will not be enough to 
break Britain’s grip as mistress of 
ihe seas. 


» « « Man with an Iron Collar 


By rail, Germany can still trade with 
Belgium, Holland, Russia, Italy and 
the Balkans. If ships of these nations 
ittempt to carry cargoes for Germany, 
thev are likely to be stopped not only 
by the British Home Fleet, but by 
French units in the west- 
ern and British units in 
ihe eastern Mediterranean, 
Kussia and the Balkans, 
however, can supply Ger- 
many directly with nearly 

ough food, munitions 
and raw materials to make 
up its deficiencies at home. 
In the Second World War, 
therefore, the sea blockade 
may not be as effective as 
in the first, when Germany 

s almost completely iso- 
lated; but it will still weak- 
en the Reich. 

lo strangle Germany by 
land is like trying to choke 

ian Who wears an iron 
collar, The western front 
Germany has to defend, 
from Switzerland to Lux- 
emburg, is only 200 miles 
long—about half the length of the 
western front in 1914-18. 

Here, facing France’s two-billion- 
dollar system of gun emplacements 
and underground forts on the Maginot 
Line, is Germany’s Westwall. This is 
another system of underground forti- 
fications. Its strong points are stag- 
gered in sawtooth formation to allow 
flexibility; Frenchmen hope this may 
tuake the Westwall vulnerable. 

breaching the wall, however, would 
he a monumental task. In some places, 
itis 25 miles from front to back. Ex- 
perts estimate that to assault and carry 
it, attackers would have to outnumber 
defenders by at least three and per- 
haps four to one. Germany now has 
100.000 men on the Westwall; even be- 
fore Poland falls, she might assemble 
(110,000 more—thus pushing the re- 
quirements for an attacking force up 
lo ot least 3,600,000 men, 

last week, nevertheless, British and 
reach troops pushed through an un- 
lorlified zone in the Saar region to- 
ward Germany’s wall. Fundamental 








| se of General Gamelin’s drive 
Undoubtedly was to distract German 

‘cntion from the Poles. Its other 
ses may have been one or both 
© \wo: (1) to probe the wall for a 
“cak spot; or (2), as American mili- 
‘ary men have suggested, to bunch 


Polish Pronunciations 


Warsaw—Var-cha-va 
Krakow—Kra-kuf 
Lwow—W oof 

Lodz—Wooj 
Poznan—Poz-nan 
Gdynia—Gu-deen-ya 
Chojnice—Hoy-neet-sa 
Bydgoszch—Bid-gash 
Czestochowa—Chen-sto-ho-va 
Katowice—Ka-to-veet-sa 
Cieszyn—Che-shin 
Tcezew—Tc-cheff 
Grudziadz—Groo-jaj 
Torun—Tor-oon 
Zbaszyn—Ze-bon-shin 
Sosnowiec—Sos-nov-ets 
Wadowice—Vah-do-veet-sa 
Zawiercie—Zah-vee-er-che 
Kielee—Kee-elt-sa 
Otwock—Ot-fot-sk 


German defenders at the north of the 
front, then strike a quick blow at 
the south. 

One hope of French strategists is 
that they may be able to breach the 
wall at the Belfort Gap—a natural gate 
through the Vosges mountains just 
north of Switzerland. Once through 
the Gap and the wall, Allied troops 
could spill into bowl-shaped Bavaria— 
which quickly would end German 
thoughts of continuing an offensive 
war against Poland. 

Pushing. toward Munich, Allied 
troops not only would be marching 
through Bavaria, which is not thor- 
oughly converted to Nazism, but close 
by the old border of Austria, an ex- 
nation whose attitude toward the Nazi 
regime also is lukewarm. Because 
civilians in these areas might cooper- 


Plock—Pwot-sk 
Naklo-—Na-kwo 
Wilno-—Veel-no 
Zomza—W om-za 
Lublin—Loob-leen 


Tarnow—Tar-nuf 
Jaslo— -Yas-wo 


Vistula—Vees-wa 
Bug—Book 


Narew—Naref 


Wolyn-—Vo-win 


ate with an Allied army, Frenchmen 
call this hypothetical advance “the 
frieridly march,” 

Terrible as is the Westwall, there 
are few alternatives to at least a show 
of force against it as a means of re- 
lieving German pressure on Poland. 
Poland itself is inaccessible to Allied 
troops;- friendly armies might sail 
through the Turkish Dardanelles and 
land in Bulgaria, Rumania or Russia on 
their way to Poland—except that all 
three nations are neutral. Allied troops 
might attempt landing operations on 
the north German coast, except that 
such operations in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign in the last war caused a stag- 
gering and unprofitable expense of 
human lives. 


Allied troops might smash over the 
Belgian and Dutch lowlands into Ger- 
many north of the Westwall—except 
that Belgium and The Netherlands are 
both neutral. The French army’s 
Petain plan calls for the passage of 
Allied troops through northern Italy 
and the Brenner Pass into Germany; 
French soldiers are confident that they 
could mop up Italy’s Po Valley in three 
short weeks, They have no great opin- 
ion of Italian soldiers, by whose side 
they fought in the Piave campaign of 
the last war, and would take huge de- 
light in giving the legions of Benito 





Tuchola—Too-no-la 
Bialystok—Bee-a-wee-stok 
Suwalki—Soo-va-o-kee 
Bazesc—B-zeh-cheh 
Rzeszow—Shesh-oof 
Nowy-Targ—No-ve-Tark 
Nowy-Sacz—No-ve-Sonch 
Nieman—N yay-men 


Tarnopol—Tarr-no-pol 
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Mussolini a sound drubbing. There is 
only one difficulty—lItaly is neutral. 

Everywhere, neutrals block Allied 
avenues to Germany and Poland. It is 
possible that some of them will be 
bribed or forced to abandon their neu- 
trality before the war is finished. This 
is quite likely to be the case with Italy, 
which guards the Brenner Pass at Ger- 
many’s back door. No matter on which 
side she fights, an Italy at war would 
be useful to the Allies, because she 
would make this door eligible for as- 
sault. Not even Russia could have a 
greater effect on the course of war; if 
the Soviet entered on the side of Ger- 
many, she would contribute tremend- 
ous man-power, but create new prob- 
lems of food and material supply. If 
Italy entered on either side, she would 
contribute to the Allies an advantage 
of tremendous importance. 

Northern Italy is par- 
ticularly vulnerable’ to 
French attack; Italian com- 
merce is at the mercy 
of the Allies in the Medi- 
terreanean; Italy’s Afri- 
can Empire could be suc- 
cessfully assaulted by the 
French. Thus, Italy even 
may be bludgeoned into 
supporting the Allies. In 
Rome last week, British 
Ambassador Percy Loraine 
and Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Ciano had urgent 
conversations—mayhap on 
this very subject. 

No matter what cam- 
paigns are tried, it is 
possible that the Sec- 
ond World War in a pure- 
ly military sense, will 
be a stalemate. Such was the fate of 
most wars fought in the 17th century, 
before the development of mass armies, 
Such would have been the fate of the 
last war, but for an ultimate and im- 
portant factor. 


+ «+ The Fourth Dimension 

Modern war is a struggle in four 
dimensions, It rages on the sea, in 
the air, on the land and behind the 
lines of battle. Behind the lines, it is 
fought in banks, fields, mines, fac- 
tories and homes. The wealth of na- 
tions is a giant factor in war; so is the 
attitude of their civilians toward war. 
Civilians put forth tremendous mass 
efforts to keep armies supplied with 
food, clothing and munitions. When 
the morale of German civilians col- 
lapsed in 1918, so did the German 
army. 

In this fourth dimension of war, 
Britain and France score easily over 
Germany. The Reich and the people 
in it are poor. They have poured 36 
billion dollars into the Nazi war ma- 
chine since 1933, and there are signs 
that Germany is nearing financial ex- 
haustion. Germany naturally is de- 
ficient in food and the raw materials 
of war; even if she can buy them from 
Russia and the Balkans, such pur- 
chases will strain her economy to the 
breaking point. Most Germans are 
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convinced that the war of the Reich 
against Poland is a just war, but after 
six years of sacrifice and hard labor, 
German capacity for supporting a war 
is believed to be more like that of 
1918 than of 1914. 

On the other hand, Britain and 
France have natural resources in plen- 
ty. They are estimated to have 14 
billion dollars immediately available 
for war purposes. Their people have 
not been bound to the rack of a war 
economy; their ultimate financial re- 
sources in the form of taxes and loans 
from the people are still great. Ger- 
many appears to be like an over-train- 
ed athlete who must win quickly or 
collapse; the Allies resemble a fat man 
who may puff somewhat at first, but 
fights better as his muscles harden. 

If it is as important as most econo- 
mists believe it to be, the fourth di- 
mension may decide the ultimate mili- 
tary strategy of war. They argue that 
Germany must win clean-cut victories 
on two fronts, and may even have to 
undertake a costly offensive against 
the Maginot Line; while it is enough 
for the Allies, by whatever offensive 
they choose to make, to keep Germany 
at war until she cracks. In this event, 
the Second World War, like the First, 
may become a bloody, sacrificial slug- 
ging match, If it lasts long enough, one 
side may win the final battle and dic- 
tate the peace, but the whole world 


will be the loser. 
... Land War 


The main news and principal action 
of the European war last week con- 
tinued to stem from the German 
Blitzkrieg (lightning war) on Poland. 
But despite the “hush-hush” attitude 
veiling early British-French attempts 
to crack Germany’s Westwall fortifi- 
cations, military operations along the 
fortified Franco-German frontier gain- 
ed new momentum. Summed up, the 
second week of the “war against Hit- 








lerism” saw these actions on the East- 
ern and Western fronts, while air 
activities, except over Poland, remain- 
ed limited: 

@ Eastern Front: Beginning of the 
week saw the mechanized German war 
machine continue to overrun Poland. 
Almost everywhere the Polish army 
retreated or fell back under the over- 
whelming German onslaught. While 
Polish military circles insisted that 
theirs was a strategic retreat, the Ger- 
mans made rapid advances from the 
north, west and south, to converge in 
a pincer movement on Warsaw. So 
swift was the advance that by the 
middle of the week the Nazis claimed 
all the territory that had been Ger- 
many’s before the First World War. 


From the German viewpoint, this 
wrote off solution of the Polish ques- 
tion in favor of Germany, and Adolf 
Hitler, still leading his Eastern armies, 
issued a decree re-establishing Ger- 
many’s eastern frontiers where they 
were before 1914. The 1914 frontier 
ran westward from East Prussia to 
Torun and then turned southward to 
Czestochowa and on into Upper Si- 
lesia (see dotted line across Poland on 
map, page 4). Total area of the re- 
claimed district is 17,810 square miles 
and its pre-war population was about 
4,000,000, mostly Poles. 

Though Hitler indicated by this 
move that he did not intend to annex 
more of Poland than was in the old 
Reich, his troops pushed deeper~™into 
the war-torn nation. Most important 
advance was in the southwest, base of 
Poland’s heavy industry. Starting 
from the Slovakia border, the Ger- 
mans pushed northward through Cra- 
cow, Kielce and Lodz to Warsaw and 
were striking toward Lwow, import- 
ant southeastern industrial center, and 
capital of the Polish Ukraine. 

These new advances by the Ger- 
mans added to the already acute 
refugee problem. Before the onrush- 
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On the Western Front, French Soldiers Were Completing the “Spade Work” 
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ing Nazi war machine and its rel 
less air raiders, Polish men, wo 
and children fled to the east and sou'h 
east. Roads and fields were crowded 
with people in mass flight. Reports 
from towns 20 and 30 miles from |} 
Russian and Rumanian frontiers 
they were crowded with war refuge: 
The Rumanian border province of |: 
kowina became a vast refugee ca 

Toward the end of the week, ho 
ever, the speed of the German jugee; 
naut apparently had been checked 
With most of the Polish army retreat. 
ed to the area between the Narew, 
Vistula and San rivers, the Poles « 
promise of making a great stand. [np 
their hasty retreat, described by for- 
eign military observers as a “bril- 
liant achievement,” they had kept mos! 
of their army intact. Taking up new de- 
fense positions along the four rivers, 
it fought the invaders to a standstil] . 
three sides of Warsaw, while the c; 
tal repulsed six days of relentless sie 
by German air and land forces, in- 
cluding “droves of tanks.” A Polish 
radio announcer at Warsaw charac- 
terized the capital as the spearhead of 
the beginning of real Polish resistance. 

The German high command, never- 
theless, continued to claim success on 
all Polish fronts and declared th: 
battle for Warsaw was approaching a 
“decisive point.” Hinting that the war 
in the east was as good as over, the 
Nazis said they were waiting for Po- 
land to raise the “white flag of sur- 
render.” 

But for the Poles, with all ihdustrial 
Poland in German hands and the fal! 
of Warsaw imminent, there was no 
thought of surrender. Declaring they 
had just begun to fight, they pointed to 
a new ally—the fall rains. These sea- 
sonal downpours had started and were 
expected quickly to turn the broad, dry 
plains, over which the German wa! 
machine rolled for 11 days, into d 
flats. The rains will also swell the 
Vistula, Bug, Narew and San rivers, 
behind which the Poles claim to hav 
concentrated the greatest array of 
artillery and cavalry ever seen in 
eastern Europe. With the roads and 
fields quagmires, the Poles believ 
their famed cavalry will have the ad- 
vantage over German machines. 

@ Western Front: While Germany 
was thus lambasting the Polish army, 
the French army (generally consider- 
ed the best in the world) was hammer- 
ing away at Germany’s Westwall. 
Joined by British troops and planes in 
the second week of the conflict, Franc 
continued to tell of new advances i! 
terse war office communiques. As 
German high command admitted 
the first time that there were “ski 
ishes” between French and -German 
outposts of the Maginot and Siegfried 
fortified lines, the French, throug! 
their laconic communiques, let i! ! 
known that the Allies had complete! 
much of the “spade work” necess2! 
for a major drive on the German 
Westwall. 

As a result of a busy week of cleat- 
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ng up German advance pockets be- 


tween the northern end of the Sieg- 
fried line bordering Luxemburg and 
the Rhine River, the French claimed to 
have advanced an average of three 
miles into German territory, the “no 

an’s land” between the German 
frontier and the main Siegfried forts. 
\mong German prizes falling to the 
French was the Warndt Forest and 
1.000-foot high Mount Saint Armual to 
the south of Saarbrucken, while that 
evacuated German frontier city was 
threatened. By these advances the 
French estimated they held 250 square 
miles of enemy territory. 

Though the action on the Western 
Front had little effect on the Polish 
situation, it did cause the Germans to 
divert some divisions from Poland for 
eounter-attacks on the French and 
British, Brunt of the German counter- 
offensives hit at the triangle formed by 
the junction of the Moselle and Saar 
ers on the extreme northern flank 
of the Western Front, where the 
French indicated they had made their 
deepest gains, 

e Air: Germany’s air force con- 

ied to devastate Poland, but Lon- 

n, Paris and Berlin had not yet felt 

expected and dreaded air raids. 

In all three capitals air raid alarms 
ided, blackouts were staged and 
ple stampeded toward air raid 
ers. But no bombers came. Brit- 

sh, French and German air forces 
active on the Western Front, but 
withheld their sky raiders from 
each other’s countries, except for at- 
tacks on isolated military objectives. 
In the latter category, the British air 
force, still proud of its attack on Ger- 
warship concentrations two 
ks ago, staged a raid on the Ger- 
in fortified island of Slyt off the 
sh border and continued to make 
hts over Germany, dropping propa- 


ganda leaflets. 
... Sea War 


lhrough an inky midnight, the Brit- 
reighter Olive Grove was groping 
1y toward Land’s End, south- 
‘n tip of England. Suddenly, a 
whistled across her bow. To star- 
d, Captain James Barneston made 
oul a submarine signaling him to send 
1 SOS and abandon ship. 
len minutes later, the entire Olive 
frrove crew—33 men and a canary— 
bbed up and down into two life- 
boats watching their torpedoed vessel 
«ing gulped down into the Atlantic. 
r the rest of the night, the attacking 
‘Submarine stood by, until the U. S. 
Washington hove in sight and 
was certain. 
lo their rescuers, the Olive Grove 
rs reported that the German 
rine had obviously been long at 
lhe craft was barnacled and 
yvered, the crew bearded and 
ith uniforms too faded to show 
signia. But what impressed the 
» most was the consideration of 
‘n who sunk their ship. First 


Vil William Wilson, who had three 
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DEPTH CHARGE: Efficient and deadly is the submarine. With the war still young in 


Europe, German U-boats have succeeded in sending many a British ship to the bottom 
but the British are not without a defense. 


The most effective weapon against the 


submarine is the depth charge, a canned explosive that can be timed to blow up 


moving targets at any given depth underwater. 


The picture shows British seamen 


preparing to send one overboard. 


vessels blown from under him without 
warning in the last war, declared: 

“St. Peter is going to let that sub- 
marine captain into Heaven without 
an argument. I even had time to save 
my Bible and a bottle of Scotch.” 

Details of the Olive Grove’s destruc- 
tion provided one light touch in an 
otherwise grisly conflict being waged 
under the waves last week. As in the 
last vears of the First World War, 
Germany and Great Britain were lock- 
ed in a life-and-death struggle for mas- 
tery of the seas—a mastery which 
might mean victory or doom for either 
side. 

Just after the sinking of the British 
passenger liner Afhenia—first mari- 
time atrocity of the new war—the Ad- 
miralty in London announced a full- 
dress blockade of the Reich. Hoping, 
as in 1917-18, to starve her foe into 
defeat, Britain issued a long list of 
contraband, including food and cloth- 
ing. Enemy ships carrying contraband 
were to be seized: neutral vessels 
would be escorted to special ports of 
inspection, where contraband cargo 
would be confiscated, according to in- 
ternational law. 

In retaliation, Germany picked up 
again the terrible weapon she wielded 
toward the finish of the last war—un- 
restricted submarine warfare. Pre- 
pared to meet the British blockade 
“eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,” the 
Reich announced contraband lists 
identical with England’s, Enemy ves- 
sels making for British ports would 
be sunk; neutral ships would be 
searched when possible — otherwise 
they, too, would be destroyed. Though 
the London Ministry of Information 
said that German U-boat commanders 


had apparently been ordered to sink 
merchantmen without warning “in di- 
rect contravention of the rules of sub- 
marine warfare,” Berlin insisted its 
undersea craft would abide by those 
rules. 

Death and destruction from this 
maritime struggle mounted rapidly, 
though not so rapidly as when un- 
restricted submarine warfare began in 
1917. ‘n the first 10 days of the new 
war, Britain lost 16 vessels, Germany 
four, France one and neutral nations 
four. Total tonnage sent to the bottom 
was 122,919 tons and the death toll 
was about 200. In the comparable 
period—February 1 to 10—of 1917, 
losses of all countries totaled 82 ships 
weighing 172,902 tons. 

With the war at sea restricted al- 
most entirely to attacks on merchant- 
men, only one naval prize was claim- 
ed. In an air raid on German warship 
bases at the mouth of the Kiel Canal, 
British sources said, their bombers 
had sunk the pocket battleship Grei- 
senau, “one of the most effective units 
of the Germany navy.” Germany de- 
nied it had lost the ship. 

Caught in the middle of the war at 
sea was the commerce of many neutral 
nations. The four neutral vessels 
sunk in the first 10 days of the con- 
flict were all victims of mines, but it 
seemed only a question of time before 
submarine attacks on neutral ships 
would bring a storm of international 
bickering. Last week, Argentina had 
already protested inclusion of food 
and clothing on British contraband 
lists, and the Oslo powers had express- 
ed grave concern over the threat to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: War Problems 


Last week, President Roosevelt was 
working fast and hard to handle the 
flood of national problems unleashed 
by the European War. Biggest prob- 
lem was U. S. neutrality; in addition, 
he had to tackle a war-spurred re- 
organization of his executive staff and 
troublesome zooms in food prices. 

Neutrality: To enforce the nation’s 
neutrality and strengthen its defense 
forces “within the limits of peacetime 
authorizations,” the President first 
proclaimed a “limited national emer- 
gency.” Accompanying the proclama- 
tion were executive orders providing 
these things: 

1) Increasing the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and National Guard by a total of 
100,000 men. 

2) Enlarging the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation by 150 men to combat foreign 
propaganda and sabotage. 

3) Making $500,000 available to the State 
Department for repatriation of Americans 
in the war zones. 


Other neutrality enforcement moves 
followed quickly. The President set 
up a sea-going intelligence service— 
unparalleled in American naval his- 
tory—composed of 160 reconditioned 
World War destroyers, Coast Guard 
cutters and seaplanes. This chain of 
ships will constantly patrol American 
coastlines to seek out foreign war ves- 
sels and report their whereabouts to 
Washington officials, who will deter- 
mine whether they are violating neu- 
trality regulations and menacing 
American shipping. 

In addition, the President extended 
the mandatory arms embargo in the 


Neutrality Act to Canada and the 
Union of South Africa after those 


British dominions had followed the 
mother country in declaring war on 
Germany. At a subsequent press con- 
ference, he created a stir by stating 
that Canada’s war on Germany did 
not alter his pledge to that country 
last year that the United States would 
be quick to prevent its domination by 
any foreign power, 

Roosevelt explained that he inter- 
preted the Monroe Doctrine to mean 
that the United States would battle 
not only for the independence of 
Latin-American nations but also to 
preserve the independence of Canada 
and all the British, French and Dutch 
possessions in the Americas, includ- 
ing islands lying some distance off the 
American coast. 

Finally, the President climaxed his 
week’s struggle with neutrality by 
calling a special session of Congress 
Sept. 21 to consider the question. 
Though he did not specify what his 
recommendations would be, it was 
taken for granted he would again _at- 
tempt to lift the arms embargo in the 
Neutrality Act, a provision he con- 
siders really unneutral because it aids 





Germany and harms Britain and 
France. 
Reorganization: The President’s 


order reshuffling his executive staff 
was issued while he was relaxing 
briefly at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home. 
It established five principal divisions: 
The White House Office, the Budget 
Bureau, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, a Personnel Management 
Office, and an Office of Government 
Reports. Purpose of the reorganiza- 
tion, he stated, was te make sure “that 
the flow of work will be speedy, 
smooth and effective” in the present 
international crisis. 

In connection with the reorganiza- 
tion, Stephen T. Early, the President’s 
Press Secretary, caused a flurry of 
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Early: A Banshee Went Out the Window 


political comment. He _ stated that 
“those creatures of the imagination,” 
popularly known as “the brain trust,” 
were “out the window.” Later, the 
President gave a fuller explanation: 
the “brain trust” was “out the win- 
dow” because it was a banshee—a 
two-headed ghost (the heads report- 
edly representing Thomas Corcoran 
and Benjamin Cohen, reputed Pres- 
idential advisers) created by news- 
papermen whenever they had indiges- 
tion or something of the sort—and 
never really existed. 

Food: The President acted to halt 
food price rises when he learned 
prices were shooting up.all over the 
nation. First, he said there was no 
basis for fears that prices would “go 
through the roof” as they did in 1917- 
18, because there was an actual sur- 
plus of foodstuffs of every variety. 
Next, he asked the nation’s retailers 
to cooperate in preventing “unwar- 
ranted” rises in prices, because such 
rises “would absorb purchasing 
power and block expansion of sales 
volume.” Finally, he abandoned 
mere pleas for action and suspended 
the quotas restricting the importation 








and domestic marketing of sug.) 
affected by the buying rus) 
page 12). 

Other developments in the 
ident’s week included the fol), 

e By canceling a scheduled 
ica] broadcast on “Democratic 
en’s Day,” he underlined his exp: 
desire for a moratorium on pv 
The war situation, he said, de 
that all Americans put aside 
san considerations” in the inter: 
national] unity. 

® He appointed Harry Sla 
Under Secretary of the Interi, 
administrator of the Rural Ek 
cation Administration to succeed | 
M. Carmody, who was promoi 
head the newly created’ Fe! 
Works Agency. 

® With the question of radi 
press censorship of foreign | 
ganda being widely debated, hy 
be known that he wants no cens: 
of any kind unless and until t! 
tion goes to war. 

@ Given detailed information 
on the progress of the Europea: 
flict by 60 American military o! 
ers abroad, he kept track of com! 
troop movements with colored 
on a world map and a map « 
Franco-German front. 


War and the U. S. 


With the “Second World W 
fortnight old, the United S 
though a proclaimed neutral, c 
ued to feel and react agains! 
effects last week. Some of the de\ 
ments were these: 

® Recruiting: With President |. 
velt’s proclamation of a “limited « 
gency” calling for immediate ex 
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sf 


sion of the nation’s armed forces (se 


col. 1 ), the Army began 
17,000 men, the Navy 35,000, the 


enlisting 
lar 


ines 6,750, the Coast Guard 4,000 and 


the National Guard 45,000. 


To spe d 


recruiting, the greatest publicity drive 


since the World War was started. 


© Parley: To discuss joint neutral- 


ity measures, a conference of 
American governments, exclusiv: 


Canada, was scheduled to be he}: 


Panama later this month. The | 
delegate: 
Sumner Welles. 

@ Discussions: A bank in S 
ton, Pa., and two hotels—one in |! 
ford, Conn., the other in Broo! 
N. Y.—ordered their employees 11 
discuss the European war, « 
among themselves or with custo: 


Dismissal was the penalty for viol: 
tion of the rule in the Brooklyn hot 
In New York (il 


@ Festival: 


‘ 


of 


‘ 


Assistant Secretary of Stal 


s 


] 


j- 


] 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia announce 


that special measures would be tak: 
to lift the city’s war gloom—a wechk 


free music beginning Oct. 1, Des 
ing the festival as “the most un: 
of its kind ever given in this cou! 
the Mayor said music appealing | 
tastes would be presented, 
“swing” music by Benny Goodn 
classical music by the Boston 
phony Orchestra. 

@ Treasury: Reshuffling his «: 
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sent, Secretary of the Treasury Hen- 
ay Morgenthau, Jr., appointed an 
emergency advisory council to help 
him handle whatever financial dislo- 
cations the war might produce in the 
United States, Made up of “dollar-a- 
year” men, the group included three 
prominent private bankers and three 
university economists. 

e Bund: That a government drive 
szainst possible subversive activities 
anong Federal employees was under 
wav was disclosed when Federal 
agents reported they had discovered 
workers from the Frankford Arsenal 
in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and other government es- 
tablishments at the German-American 
Bund meeting at which Fritz Kuhn, 
Bund leader, had said Hitler could 
‘ick the world.” Elsewhere, indica- 
tions were that public opposition to 
the pro-Hitler Bund was mounting to 
» danger level. A Bund clubhouse 
in St. Louis was burned to the ground, 
and another, at Sellersville, Pa., was 
stoned. 

e Red Cross: Responding to a plea 
from the Red Cross Society in Poland, 
the American Red Cross appropriated 
£50,000 to buy hospital tents, drugs 
and blankets for shipment to that be- 
leagued country. The Red Cross also: 
(1) advanced $25,000 to the American 
Hospital in Paris to help it meet emer- 
seney situations created by the war; 
(2) dispatched $10,000 for relief of 
stranded American survivors of the 
torpedoed liner Athenia, and (3) in- 
structed its 3,700 chapters throughout 
the country to start making clothing 
for war relief. 

e Refugees: Still abroad were thou- 
sands of Americans anxious to get 
home. To assist them, the State De- 
partment released a $500,000 fund 
which had been held in reserve for 
just such a situation. With the ship- 


ping schedules of belligerent nations 
badly disrupted, the U. S. Maritime 


Commission, dissatisfied with the 
speed of the evacuations, also moved 
lo assist them by transferring five 
(American coastline vessels to trans- 
atlantic runs. Temporarily detained 
from a hurried “refugee run” was the 
liner President Roosevelt. Many mem- 
bers of its crew affiliated with the 
National Maritime Union, refused to 
sign on unless they were granted an 
increase in pay, a $250 bonus for the 
{ and heavier insurance to com- 
pensate for the war risks. But after 
the company agreed to continue dis- 
cussions of the question and to make 
igreement retroactive, the sailors 

| aboard. 
* Ruling: Stringently applying its 
2 restricting the travel of Amer- 
is in Europe, the State Department 
refused to grant a passport to Miss 
‘D. Scanlon of Watertown, Mass., 
wanted to go to Dublin to marry 
lrishman, Her marriage, said de- 
partment officials, was not a matter of 
perative necessity.” Miss Scanlon, 
\ had previously postponed the 


voyage four times because of her 
mother’s ill health, moodily returned 
to her bookkeeping job. 


Dies: Reds, Reform 


In order to wangle a new lease on 
life for his House Committee Investi- 
gating Un-American Activities, ag- 
gressive Chairman Martin Dies ate 
humble pie at the last session of Con- 
gress, By promising a “high toned” 
inquiry which would exercise better 
judgment in selection of witnesses and 
more decorum in its proceedings, the 
Texas Democrat secured a quadrupled 
appropriation of $100,000. 

Last week, as Dies and his col- 
leagues delved anew into American 
Communism, the first investigation of 
which had been bitterly accused of 
“red baiting,” there was welcome evi- 
dence of a “reform” atmosphere. 

Instead of “crackpot” witnesses 
anxious to label liberals of every 
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Browder: A Dancer to Pulled Strings? 


shade as “reds,” the Committee called 
two men who should know what they 
are talking about, One was mild-look- 
ing Earl Browder, the native-born 
Kansas bookkeeper who is General 
Secretary and boss of the U. S. Com- 
munist Party. The other was Ben Git- 
low, who held the same post until, he 


said, he was expelled in 1929 for dif- * 


fering with Josef Stalin. 

American Communists, Browder 
testified,-now number 100,000, organ- 
ized in 42 states, with about five sym- 
pathizers for every party member. 
Dues and contributions from this 
group finance the party’s $200,000 an- 
nual budget and pay his own $40-a- 
week salary, he said, denying that 
U. S. Communists receive any foreign 
financial aid. Describing as “closest 
harmony” the relationship between 
his group and the Communist Inter- 
nationale in Russia, Browder insisted 
the affiliation was voluntary and en- 
tailed no domination by the Soviet. 


Contradicting this testimony, Git- 
low told the Committee the U. S. party 
was completely controlled by the Com- 
intern and that “Browder dances 
when Stalin pulls the strings.” During 
his term as a party leader, Gitlow said, 
subsidies from Moscow amounted to 
$100,000 a year; and in the days before 
the Soviet secured dollar exchange, 
these funds were sent to the U. S. in 
the form of diamonds and jewelry. 
When hard pressed for American cur- 
rency, he charged, the Comintern even 
backed an unsuccessful $1,000,000 
counterfeiting plan. 

Impressed by Gitlow’s testimony, 
some of which he backed with alleged 
documentary evidence, Dies said he 
would seek prosecution of the U. S. 
Communist party for failure to regis- 
ter with the State Department as an 
“agent of a foreign government.” An- 
other possible source of trouble for 
Browder and his cohorts was his own 
admission that he had recently trav- 
eled abroad on a false U. S. passport 
and that other party officials often do 
likewise. Gitlow testified on this 
point that complete passport forging 
“factories” are operated in Moscow. 

Pleased that its hearings may finally 
produce definite results, the Commit- 
tee was distracted only once by the 
sort of heated political bickering 
which frequently characterized its 
proceedings in the past. Republican 
Committee member J. Parnell Thomas 
of New Jersey was angered by Brow- 
der’s charge that a man identified only 
as “Davidson” had offered the Com- 
munists $250,000, to be raised by 
wealthy Republicans, if they would 
nominate President Roosevelt as their 
candidate in the 1936 elections, there- 
by stamping the New Deal with a 
“red” label. In retaliation, Thomas 
pointed to cooperation of Administra- 
tion officials with such organizations 
as the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Youth Congress, 
which Browder had called “transmis- 
sion belts” for Communist ideas. “This 
shows,” said Thomas, “that the Com- 
munist Party has swallowed the New 
Deal.” Retorted Democrat John J. 
Dempsey of New Mexico: “That was 
just a cheap political speech.” Re- 
formed Chairman Dies pounded loud- 
ly for order. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 38 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 





® The European war emergé@ as a 
political issue in New York, In that 
state Republicans, with a majority in 
both houses of the legislature, had 
planned a concerted attack on the 
policies of Democratic Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Their strategy was 
badly mangled when Lehman ap- 
pealed to leaders of both parties for 
“a truce on politics” and inter-party 
cooperation while the war lasted. 
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After considerable hesitation, G. O, P. 
chiefs accepted the proposal so far as 
“non-partisan” measures were con- 
cerned. Political experts considered 
the Governor’s move certain to em- 
barrass New York Republicans in 
their efforts to capture the state’s 47 
electoral votes for 1940. 

e Congressmen expect next year’s 
Presidential battle to be waged be- 
tween Michigan’s Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg and President Roosevelt, ac- 
cording to a survey by the picture 
magazine Look. Forty-four per cent 
of the Federal legislators believed 
Vandenberg would head the Repub- 
lican ticket, and 43 per cent thought 
the President would be renominated. 
Although Congress is only 38 per cent 
Republican, 47 per cent of its members 
predicted a G. O. P. victory in 1940. 

e Challenging New Deal claims 
that the European war made Roose- 
velt’s re-election a certainty, man- 
agers of the Garner-for-President 
drive issued a formal statement that 
“we see no reason for relaxing our 
efforts.” Hitting by implication at 
any third-term attempt, E. B. Ger- 
many, the Vice President’s “Jim Far- 
ley,” declared: “What is happening (in 
Europe) only accentuates the vital ne- 
cessity of strict adherence to Amer- 
ican traditions ... The Garner cam- 
paign is based on Americanism and 


nothing else. . .” 
- = or? 


Americana— 

Greeting: On the ground that the 
salutation “Comrade” has become “odi- 
ous and unflattering,” the Philadelphia 
executive committee of the United War 
Veterans recommended that veterans 
replace this greeting with the word 
“Buddy.” 

One Wife, F. O. B.: Clemon Howard 
of San Bernardino, Calif., sued the 
Union Pacific Railroad for $5,636.68 
because his girl jilted him. He ex- 
plained he gave a station agent $18.34 
to bring his intended from Idaho, and 
bought a house and furniture while he 
waited. When the bride-to-be failed 
to appear, Howard quit his job, travel- 
ed to Idaho and spent 62 days and $100 
vainly trying to smooth things over. 
The girl was mad because she never 
got the $18.34. 

Name: The Jockey Club of Narra- 
gansett Racetrack, Pawtucket, R. L, 
received a petition from S. H. Fair- 
banks to change the name of his horse 
“to one of less sinister implications.” 
The horse’s name: “U-boat.” 

Capital Gains Tax: Last summer Lee 
Houts of Kansas City, Mo., and two 
friends chipped in $4 each and bought 
a 1921 model T Ford. Recently they 
got an assessment notice valuing the 
car at $220 and levying a $3.33 tax. 

Hitch: Members of the Maryland- 
Virginia Traffic Accident Prevention 
School waited in vain for Dr. H. C. 
Byrd to deliver an address of welcome. 
En route to the session, Dr. Byrd’s 
car was smashed in an accident. 
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Sprightly Science 

Youngest of the major sciences, 
psychology can generally be depended 
upon to produce the sprightliest scien- 
tific data. From the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation at Palo Alto, Calif., last week 
came such animated reports as these: 

e “Class Society’: Better than a 
Hollywood comedy for attending psy- 
chologists was a movie, starring three 
rats, shown by Professor O. H. Mow- 
rer of Yale University. Setting was a 
cage with a slot from which food 
pellets rolled when a lever, on the 
opposite side of the cage, was tripped 
by the rats, Taught individually to 
operate this contrivance, the three 
rats were then placed in the cage to- 
gether. Three days of experimenta- 
tion proved that the rat which tripped 
the lever could never race across the 


Science Facts 





ly returned from Germany.” It 

that Adolf Hitler is constantly u 
the care of an alienist for para) 
manic depression, a supposedly in. 
able mental disease, symptoms 
which are fits of depression and 
tion and delusions of persecution. 

@ Better Forecasters: Ending 
proceedings on a fitting note, retiring 
president Gordon Allport of Hary.ari 
told the delegates that they were « 
centrating too much on _ laborat«r, 
work and not enough on actual hui)ay 
problems. Better than psycholog),' 
at forecasting human behavior, ; 
Dr. Allport, are statesmen, lawy 


and headwaiters. 
see 


Bug Hunters 


Great among scientists are the ‘ 
hunters”—those men who spend tl): 
lives searching out infinitesimal] 








N ITS early stages, cancer is the most curable of all the major causes of deat) 


yet it kills 135,000 Americans a year. . 
tures; the hotter it is, the faster they run. . 
in the marrow of the human spine have been classified ; some of them are less thai 
a thousandth of a millimeter in diameter... 
- @ Sickness and injury cost American 
about 10 billion dollars a year in lost wages and in bills for doctors, drugs an 
. « G When the sun is high and unobscured, the energy it shed 
on earth amounts to about one horsepower per square yard of sunlit surface . 
@ Every living thing is at least 60 per cent water, and most of man’s food is ver) 
wet; lean beef, for instance, is 69 per cent water. . 


baldness than brunets or red-heads. . 


hospital care . 


- @ Ants provide a clue to temper: 
. Q More than 17,000 nerve thread 


@ Blonds are more susceptible t 





- g A straw-colored liquid 


called selenium oxychloride will dissolve virtually any substances in the world 


except glass, platinum and tungsten . 


. @ The temperature of the earth’: 


center is estimated to be about 3,990 degrees Fahrenheit—not much more than 
the temperature of a fair-sized wooden house burning to the ground. 





cage to the food slot in time to wrest 
from the pellet his fellows, who stuck 
close to the slot. Finally, Rat No. 
3, with rare reasoning power, banged 
the release lever three times in 
quick succession, scurried across the 
cage, and just managed to grab the 
third food pellet as it rolled from the 
slot. Thereafter, No. 3 tripped the 
lever as many as six times on every 
trip. During the experiment, No. 3 
worked the lever 1,156 times; No. 2, 
three times; and No. 1 not at all. Said 
Prof. Mowrer: “No. 2 and No. 1 be- 
came completely parasitic. A ‘class 
society’ emerged.” 

e Superior Males: Because the 
“original constitutional equipment” of 
women is basically different from that 
of men, they have made relatively 
little progress toward abolishing their 
“subjective inferiorities.” Such was the 
report of three Stanford University 
psychologists, who contended that 
mental and emotional balance “is 
superior in the male.” 

@ Prominent Patient: Without 
vouching for the accuracy of the in- 
formation, Professor Harry C. Stein- 
metz of San Diego State College re- 
peated a “report or calumny” he had 
heard from an unidentified “leading 
American research physician, recent- 





crobes which carry the seeds of lif: 
and death. On record last week, after 
the Third International Congress {0: 
Microbiology in New York City, wer 
two discoveries which may rank 
among the major achievements o! 
modern “bug hunters.” 

Child-killer: Among the many ty)) 
of heart disease, which together » 
up the greatest single cause of huian 
death, one of the cruelest is rheum:|lic 
fever. Preying principally on c 
dren, this scourge annually kills o: 
cripples 40,000 Americans. Long sus- 
pected as the fever’s cause was 
hemolytic streptococcus, but rep: | 
failures to culture the germ | 
rheumatic hearts of victims | 
many scientists skeptical. 

One such skeptic was Dr. ©. \. 
Green of the Royal Naval Medic:! 
School in London, who set out to !)!:\s! 
the streptococcus theory. To the ( 
gress, he was happy to report tha! 
had proved himself wrong by is«! 
ing at last the suspected germ as 
undoubted cause of rheumatic f: 
Adding point to Dr. Green’s mom: 
ous discovery was the report of | 
A, F. Coburn and L. V. Moore of * 
York. Streptococci are highly vu! 
able to the new wonder drug, su!! 
amide, and the New Yorkers repo! '«'! 
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ereat success in treating child victims 
of rheumatic fever with that drug. 
,mong 184 children thus treated over 
three-year period, only one devel- 
wd recurrent attacks of the disease; 
ig a second group, denied sulfan- 
ide by reason of parental objec- 
80 per cent suffered the deadly 
recurrences. 
rm-killer: Great though their po- 
iency against disease is, sulfanilamide 
sulfapyridine may eventually be- 
e minor drugs as a result of dis- 
veries reported by Dr. Rene J. Du- 
of the Rockefeller Institute. He 
t only described what is apparently 
most powerful germ-killer yet 
known to man, but suggested the pos- 
bility of unlocking a great store- 
se of similar drugs—the earth’s 


' 
4 St 


Considering that soil was able to 
impose any organic matter imbed- 

| in it, from giant trees to tin cans, 

vr, Dubos reasoned that common dirt 
might also hold organisms deadly to 
germs, themselves organic 
bstances. Nine years ago, he began 
ing up soil samples from New Jer- 
bogs, from which he finally iso- 
da bacillus 156-millionths of an 
long. A culture of this bacillus 
produced a greyish-white powder so 
ent that a dose of one-millionth of 

| gram immunized a mouse against 
10,000 lethal injections of pneumonia 
serms. Dr, Dubos emphasized that 
his still unnamed bactericide had not 
‘et been proved safe for human use. 
lf it were, he believed, the thousands 
liferent soil bacteria with which 
earth teams might produce other 
nical weapons against such dis- 

s as tetanus, typhoid and tuber- 


sis. 
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disease 
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Chemists: 98th 
When American chemists were cut 
| from German products and pro- 
cesses in the last war, they had to sink 
or swim, They swam. American 
chemistry now leads the world in both 
ntific and economic value. These 
facts were noted with particular pride 
last week by the American Chemical 
ety, meeting in Boston for its 98th 
convention, During the five-day ses- 
: more than 5,000 Society dele- 
sules listened to a number of reports 
these: 
* Dr. George Calingaert of Detroit 
lc a sensational announcement: like 
iicals can be made to react with 
chemicals—something like adding 
to salt and getting sugar. Neces- 
' for such a reaction is a catalyzing 
t which causes the molecules of 
| substances to combine in a new 
| rn and a new substance. Society 
als said that new products from 
process might be worth “hundreds 
llions of dollars.” 
* There is no serious loss of most 
ins in canned food, reported Dr. 
‘rande Lunde of Stavanger, Nor- 
Vitamin B (for growth and di- 
on) and Vitamin D (for bones and 
‘h) are unimpaired by canning, he 
Vitamin B-1 (for nerves) and 
iin C (anti-scurvy) are only about 


ef 
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Dr. Urey Cast Light in a Dark Jungle 


20 per cent destroyed, which is less 
than in ordinary kitchen preparation, 
Dr. Lunde also reported isolation of a 
new vitamin, B-x; it maintains the pig- 
ment which keeps hair from turning 
white. 

e Dr. W. J. Peterson and associates 
of Kansas State College in Manhattan 
observed: “To the practical poultry- 
man, a pale-legged chicken has about 
as much standing as a knock-kneed 
chorus girl on Broadway.” A chemi- 
cal called xanthophyll gives chickens 
their yellow legs; the new finding of 
the Kansas scientists is that xantho- 
phyll is not only a pigment, but that 
chickens cannot possibly survive with- 
out it. 

@® Remarkable new  germ-killers 
were reported by Drs. Shelton, van 
Campen and Nisonger of Cincinnati. 
The germicides are slight 
variations from the wetting agents 
used in the dye industry; the most 


potent is a combination with whale 
oil. It kills pus-forming staphylo- 
coccus germs in dilution of one to 


1,000; it 
poisonous, although it is stronger than 
carbolic acid, and like few other anti- 
septics of similar strength, can be di- 
rectly applied to skin and other tissue 
without resulting in any damaging 
effect. 

@ A light in the dark jungle of car- 
bon compounds was made available 
by Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel laureate 
in 1934, Dr. Clyde Hutchison and Dr. 
David Stewart of Columbia University, 
N. Y. More than 50 per cent of all 
chemistry is based on combinations of 
carbon, which produce 300,000 sub- 
stances in nature and sYnthetics in 
industry. Ordinarily, chemists cannot 
find how the carbon of one substance 
combines with the carbon of another, 
because the two carbons are indis- 
tinguishable. Carbon 13, about eight 
per cent heavier than ordinary carbon, 
is easy to trace in these combinations, 
but hard to get in pure form. Dr. Urey 
and his associates reported perfection 
of a new technique for refining carbon 
13 out of ordinary carbon 50 times 
faster than is possible by present 
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methods. For the first time, research- 
ers will have sufficient quantities of 
heavy carbon—cheap, they think, at a 
price of $400 an ounce. 


Capsules 


q American doughboys fighting in 
France in 1917-18 believed that heavy 
artillery firing brought rain. Meteor- 
clogists in Washington, D. C., said last 
week that there was something to the 
theory. The thunder of the guns had 
no effect on the weather, the experts 
explained, but smoke particles rising 
from a bombardment might condense 
water particles in clouds, causing 
them to fall as rain. 


q Invention of the fastest camera 
in the world has just been announced 
by the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, N, Y. A revolving metal 
drum pierced with 1,000 pin-holes, it 
can register 120,000 impressions a sec- 
ond. The camera was developed to 
photograph the flashes given off when 
an electrical are is broken, and sim- 
ilar electrical phenomena, 
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ing daily on aris 
ing or the last thing every night, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. yee 
a natural, gentle laxative effec 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. 

Second, it helps keep the + hg 
normally alkaline, and adds the 


iti | protection of vitamin 
een eC found abundantly 


in lemon juice. ; 
ueeze juice © 
linn mr lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back an 
forth rapidly. 4- 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
It is non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Ter it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


War & Housewives 


Across the nation’s grocery counters 
last week, American housewives sent 
a mighty chorus: “Five pounds of 
sugar, please.” 

One store reported that many pur- 
chasers placed their order, walked 
around the block, and returned to re- 
peat it. Clerks acquainted with the 
families of regular customers heard the 
same order repeated by individual 
members “from grandmother to the 
baby,” each buying sugar or some- 
times flour, lard or pork chops. 

Reason for this strange procedure 
was the Second World War. Recall- 
ing the dizzy ascent of food prices in 
1914-18, housewives with long mem- 
ories moved with amazing speed last 
week to protect the family pocketbook 
against envisioned shortages such as 
that which boosted the war-time price 
of sugar to $1 for three pounds. 

Immediate result of the housewives’ 
precautions was a sharp jump in the 
prices of many consumer commodities. 
In many stores, signs reading “No More 
Sugar” were posted. In most others, 
purchases of the products in demand 
were arbitrarily limited by store-keep- 
ers to “reasonable” amounts. Under 
such conditions the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of retail food prices, 
based on sales of nine important com- 
modities in 10 cities, climbed an aver- 
age of 17 per cent in the first week 
of war. 

Sugar, the commodity in which the 
1914-18 shortage was most acute, led 
the price increase on a nationwide 
basis with gains of 15 to 45 per cent. 
Lard was up four to 40 per cent; pork 
chops, 15 to 30 per cent. In Portland, 
Me., and Cleveland, O., flour prices 
zoomed 60 per cent. 

If frantic buying by housewives in- 
dicated long memories, however, most 
authorities were agreed that it showed 
short vision. Seeking to curb too 
sharp price rises, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace denied any 
danger of food shortages and attribu- 
ted last week’s increases to the actions 
of consumers themselves. Pointing to 
huge available sugar stocks which 
could be used to deflate any “profiteer- 
ing” price increase, he assured the 
public that “there is no justification 
for consumer hoarding.” 

Even more emphatic was Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia’s statement to 
500 New York City housewives who 
protested that they were being “goug- 
ed” on food prices by profiteers. Prom- 
ising to “take action” on any profiteer- 
ing discovered, LaGuardia neverthe- 
less traced the sugar price jump di- 
rectly to “hoarding by consumers.” 
“Housewives who hoard,” said the 
Mayor, “are playing into the hands of 
profiteers.” 

Despite explanations that the sugar 
price rise resulted only from a tem- 
porary retail shortage intensified by 
hoarding, President Roosevelt acted 
quickly against “speculators who have 











Random Statisti 


PPROXIMATELY 35 billion 

pounds of fish, valued at 761 
million dollars, are caught through- 
out the world each year. Of all 
countries, the U. S. ranks next to 
Japan as the biggest fisherman, its 
annual catch totaling close to 4% 
billion pounds . . . @ America’s 
Class 1 railroads are currently em- 
ploying about one million workers 
. + « QJ This country’s liking for 
tomato juice has shown a marked 
increase in the last nine years; in 
1930, only 220,000 cases of the juice 
were produced in the U. S., but 
this year’s production is in the 
neighborhood of 16 million cases 
. . + @ The annual output of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
biggest of American steel companies, 
exceeds the total production of all 
steel companies in Germany, France 
and Great Britain combined . . 
@ The United States has 5,209 ac- 
tive national banks ... @ Total 
American wheat crop this year is 
expected to be 731,000,000 bushels 
..+ J More than 40 million sets of 
false teeth are exported annually 
from the United States to all parts 
of the world. 



























taken advantage of this situation to 

capture windfall profits.” He 
suspended marketing and import quo- 
tas on sugar, flooding the market and 


presumably paving the for a 
thumping price drop. 

While they sought to allay the con- 
sumer’s fear and resentment at mount- 
ing living costs, most authorities were 
obviously not displeased at the pros- 
pect of a beneficial price boom for the 
nation’s farmers. Pointing out that 
the increased prices were still “ma- 
terially below parity,” Wallace re- 
marked that “prices ... may have 
undergone a material rise from their 
recent levels, but their recent levels 
were very low.” 

Oe 

. 

Briefs 


@ Confronted with a tremendous 
public demand for coins, Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, last 
week called an extraordinary confer- 
ence of metallurgists to consider the 
problem. In July and August, the Mint 
was drained of 144,000,000 coins; in 
the same period last year 17,000,000 
were sufficient. Without giving any 
official explanation, the Mint suggested 
better business might be the cause. 


way 


G The International Cotton Confer- 
ence called by Agriculture Secretary 
Henry Wallace in the hope of straight- 
ening out the jumbled cotton export 
situation stOod unsuccessfully adjourn- 
ed last week. The Conference decided 
that a world export agreement pro- 
posed by the U. S. was “impracticable” 
because of the European war. Mean- 
while, the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board boosted its estimate of the U. S. 
crop to 12,380,000 bales—a jump of 
968,000 over the August forecast. Ex- 
perts said the new crop would add 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bales to the 
present record surplus of 14,250,000 
bales. 


PATHFINDER 


EDUCATION 


Exchange “Interlude” 


Among the thick crop of idealis;i¢ 
notions that sprang up in the U. s. 
just after the last war was the though; 
that international education wo,\\ 
help erase the barriers and bigotr ie. 
existing among nations. This ide 
took concrete form in 1919, when th, 
Carnegie Endowment for  Interja.- 
tional Peace established the Insti! 
of International Education. 

Chief work of the Institute for 2 
years has been the financing of stu- 
dent exchanges—scholarships whic} 
sent American undergraduates 
study in foreign schools and broueh} 
foreign students here. Last week, »w i|} 
the Old World steeped in carnage, |); 
Stephen Duggan, director of the | 
stitute since its beginning, announce: 
that all exchanges between the U. S. 
and Europe were canceled. 

In its two decades, the Institute has 
“exchanged” a total of 3,717 forci 
and American students at a cos! of 
more than $2,000,000. Though its 
charges are only a small portion of 
the international student communi! 
(last year 8,000 Americans studied in 
Europe and 7,500 Europeans here), 
the Institute keeps close tabs on the 
whole field of international education. 
In recent years it has noted some 
significant trends: 











@ Americans studying abroad con- 
centrate chiefly on foreign languages, 
literature, the arts and social and po- 
litical science, while Europeans her 
tend to favor professional training in 
engineering, journalism or medicine. 

e@ “Student immigrants” from Latin 
America are rapidly increasing. In 
1930, only one exchange student cam: 
from South America; last year there 
were 55. 


Affected by cancellation of European 
exchanges were 300 disappointed 
young Americans. Another 100 will 
leave this month as scheduled for 
South America, Canada and the Far 
East. In these lands the Institute wil! 
carry on while Europe fights. 

“IT look upon this war as an inter- 
lude in our work,” Dr. Duggan said 
last week. “We intend to continu 
stronger than ever before.” 


School Shorts 


q Of the 33 million young Amer- 
icans going back to school last week, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Jolin 
W. Studebaker estimated, 21,750),()() 
were entering elementary schools, 
7,200,000 high schools and 1,400,()00 
colleges and universities. 


@ In Looking Ahead, a book of 
hints for job-hunting graduates 0! 
Radcliffe, women’s college in Cai 
bridge, Mass., the Radcliffe Appoin'!- 
ment Bureau warned: “If you have 
wait, do not smoke . . . Do not us 
perfume... Remember that most ¢!- 
ployers thoroughly dislike red finge' 
nails and obvious make-up.” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Views on Relief 


OE DOAK’S greeting was a mighty 

sneeze as Colonel Straw Ballot stop- 
ped by to pay his usual weekly call. 

‘Scuse me, Colonel,” said Joe. 
“Know any good relief for hay fever?” 
Well, can you beat that!” the old 

a man exclaimed. “You've hit upon 
ih very subject I've been discussing 
with people all week.” 

“What, hay fever?” 

“No,” chuckled the Colonel. “Not 
hay fever, but relief. That’s one topic 
en which I found nearly everybody 
eager to give an opinion, with e2z- 
amples.” 

“Oh, as far as that goes, Colonel,” 
loe interjected, “I can tell you of a 

an who lives right up the street, a 
fellow I've known all my life, who—” 


you are with the inequalities of the 
present relief system. Is that it, 
Colonel?” 

“The figures point that way, sir,” the 
old gentleman replied. “But let me 
caution you—never be too hasty in 
basing an interpretation on figures 
alone. For instance, consider the 
figures showing that people in the 
largest cities are proportionately the 
greatest number to give ‘not so good’ 
as their opinion of the present relief | 
set-up. Now those figures, Mr. Doaks, | 
cover at least three types of persons. | 

“One type consists of those who feel | 
that not enough relief is being pro- | 
vided. A second type is those who 
think there is altogether too much re- | 
lief. And a third type is those who 
have no complaint against the amount | 


The Question 
What do you think of the relief program as at present 
United States? 


administered in the 


The Answers 


Pop. Groups Fine 
Cities of 

0.000 or Over............ 71% 
25,000 to 100,000 ’ | 
10,000 to 25,000.... 9.0 
5,000 to 10,000.... ; 10.8 
2,500 to 5,000....... 6.2 
1,000 to 2,500..... 10.2 
Rural « ate-a'd ba ee 





rhe old gentleman held up his hand. 
know all about it, Mr. Doaks,” he 
declared. “It’s simply a case of ‘stop 
me if you’ve heard this one before.’ 
heard it. It’s the old one about 
lerry So-and-So, whom you all know 
ind who never did a stroke of work 

but who’s now being paid to lean on a 

el—and so on and so on.” 
“Interestin’ to note,” the Colonel 
tinued, “I heard that story oftener 
in the small towns than any place else. 

\s a matter of fact, I found that the 

ller the town, the greater the op- 
tion to the present relief program.” 
‘How’d you determine that, Colo- 
” asked Joe, just barely managing | 
old back another sneeze. 
“By asking a representative cross- 
ion of -voters everywhere what 
thought of the relief program as 
being carried on today, and then 
by segregating their replies according 
even population groups.” 

Colonel Ballot showed Joe Doaks a 
t. “You can see from this table,” 
ointed out, “that of all those who 
k the present administration of re- 

wasteful, the big-city folks make 
ie smallest percentage—58.7 per 

And look at how that percentage 
ps as the cities drop in size; the 
est, 66.4 per cent, occurs in the 
»p of towns whose population is 
} or less.” 
lhe smaller the town,” said Joe, 
inore you know about your neigh- 


Not Se Good 


Wasteful No Opinion 


4% 58.7 % 
58.9 
61.3 
63.9 
62.7 
66.4 
63.5 


of relief but who believe it needs 
better administration. So you see, Mr. 
Doaks, despite your hay fever, you 
must keep your head clear on such | 
points as these if you want to interpret | 
the opinions accurately.” 
Here Colonel Ballot ended his dis- | 
course. “Well, sir,” he smiled, “I must 
move on to other parts. This time | 
next week, I hope your affliction’s gone 
with the pollen. Goodbye, till then.” | 
And as the old gentleman walked 
cheerily out the front gate, Joe Doaks 
could say nothing, for he was caught, 
unhappily, in the middle of another 
mighty sneeze. eg’ t 


bors, and hence the better acquainted 
| 
| 
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One Cent a 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Six Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
cash benefits have already been paid to one-cent-a-day 
policyholders by National Protective Insurance Ce., 
the oldest and largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Principal Sum 
benefits of $4,000, increasing to $6,000. Maximum 
monthly benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 months. 
Large cash sums are paid immediately for fractures, 
dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits are id for 
any and every accident. Same old price—just one 
cent a day. Age limits for policy—men, women and 
children—ages 7 to 80 years. 

SEND NO MONEY 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, simply send 
name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and relation- 
ship. No application to fill out, no medical exami- 
nation. After reading policy, which will be mailed to 
you, either return it or send $3.65, which pays you 
up for a whole year—365 days. Write Nationa) Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., » today wai while le offer is still open. 


- WANTED > 
500 Men at Once! 


ANNOUNCING @ new invention called M 
Brush. Cleans clothes at home. SAVES DR 
CLEANING. Erases dirt like magic. Never anything 
likeit. Works wonders on Auto Cushions. Cleans Hata, 
Drapes, Window Shades, Upholstered Furniture, 
like a flash. Instantly grips attention wherever shown. 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at once 








to help him introduce his lightning seller. Anyone 
who gets the Agency is headed for a big steady 
income. He offers to send samples ON IAL to 


all who write him. A penny postal will do. No ob- 
ligation. Get details. Re first—send in your name to 
INVENTOR KRISTEE, 843 BAR ST., AKRON, 0. 


FOR BIG,QUICK EASY PROFITS 


AAA MINING 3 





Send no money—write quick for amazing 


Z 
- bs 


S GET THIS = new line of oa, sport, and work shirts. 
S SHIRT = Most thrilli you ever saw. Prices 
=> = low as 8 for "38. Beautiful fabrics, ex- 
= LINE = clusive nee Also Ti and Socks. 
a Guarantee! Big commis- 
Z FREE! § = sions, gions, repeat qeetucse Sae up ie. 
Z Complete, valuable ou sent you - 
FUME SOLUTELY FREE if you write quick. 

STYLEWEAR, ERIE, PA. 


Dept. 601, 


i 





The most detailed and definite 


AFTER ral te ~~ found Ps ~ 


DEATH writingsof Emanuel Swedenborg, 
famed theologian and scientist. 


—Swedenborg’s 632 x type 
Free or. WeAVEN AND HELL” 
Sketch of Swedenborg’s life included. 
Send 5c for postage 


SWEDENBORG fF FOUNDATION Inc. 

42nd St., New York 
oan ccpecosececocs eeccese sec etoeseccosevess esas 
Address 





AT HOME! 


Learn to color photosand miniatures 
rience need Good 


fn off. ae pe 
demand.” Sond , ‘ee booklet, “4s “Make 
joney Sibina"at . na reurements. 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3766 Chicage 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare te Nashville. For free catalog 


write: RASHVELLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dest. 57 Heshville. Tena. 









NEW INVENTION 
fe Bf 





furnaces. Giv: 


2s HEAT 


or 404 Nothing 


er ees. J. G, Steese, Wothing of Alsen. has hit a 
ts in 

ose seem tall of ee ientul beat for about 1 4% cents an 

PORTABLE. MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS. A clatety aa Rie Now 

offered on a 80-DAY TRIAL right in your own bome, AT OUR RIS 





a discovery which Tey 
laces old-fashioned stoves, and — 


NO SOOT—NO ASHES— PORTABLE 


This newinvention called the Diamond Radiant Heater althougs onasingy > 
expensive, is a complete heating unit and works pertectly. even in zero weat 
You adjust it instantly to get as much or as little heat as you want. No need ip 
chillySpringor Fall tokeep expensive ,muss eval fires going dayand night. With 
this invention, in 60 seconds you get heat almost like from the sun itself witb- 
out wasteor fussin . No wires, no tubes, no attachments. 
i i cone,aumn.csttnns, farm, roadstand. 


Anideal heater for 
urns 96~air 30-DAY TRIAL in YOUR OWN HOME! 


4% z Ay oh pomeriettpnow invention sieht te your home tel = for 

ST 30 days—test itin ry way—enjoy this new com- Income, 
LOW co FUEL fort. Write today for full description and trial offer! [for part or fol! time. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. COMPANY, 929 HIGH STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 





A Sickening Spectacle 


ROM the standpoint of intellectual 

honesty, not in all our lives have 

we come across anything more dis- 

gusting than the Communist effort in 

this country to whitewash Russia’s 
present role in Europe. 


Actually, “disgusting” is a mild word 
for it; it is foul, and it smells in the 
nostrils of any American who has 
reached the age of reason. The New 
Masses, The Daily Worker and similar 
Stalinist organs in this country have 
had the effrontery to declare that Rus- 
sia helped peace and Poland when it 
signed its non-aggression pact with 
Nazi Germany. This same argument 
has been echoed and re-echoed by Ear! 
Browder and others of his kind who 
take their orders and their thoughts 
direct.from Moscow. What they have 
had to say, what they have tried to do, 
is an insult to America’s intelligence. 


What is the background of the Ger- 
man-Russian pact? For years, the 
Nazis attacked the Communists as they 
would a mortal foe. Then, suddenly, 
the two groups crawled into bed to- 
gether, and they are there now in each 
other’s arms, plotting no one knows 
what against the decent forces of man- 
kind. How strange is this peace that 
Russia has brought upon Europe! How 
odd is the way Russia has helped Po- 
land! Even a school child knows that 
Stalin gave the go-ahead signal to Hit- 
ler as soon as the Nazi-Communist 
pact was signed. Even a school child 
knows that Hitler started marching the 
moment that great double-cross was 
consummated. 


T IS not unnatural, of course, that 
Russia and Germany should get to- 
gether. Basically, they are alike. They 
are both brutal of mind, both anti- 
democratic, both dictatorships, both 
amoral, both built upon a foundation 
of lies, both enemies of truth, both 
cynical believers in the utterly con- 
temptible theory that ends justify 
means. Sooner or later, birds of this 
feather just had to get together. How 
long they will stay that way, how long 
it will be before they turn to double- 
crossing each other, is a matter of 
conjecture. But as they are now, they 
are two of a kind and the whole world 
has to be wary of them. 


What Hitler and Stalin do should not 
surprise anyone. They are improvis- 
ers, opportunists and liars, and any- 
thing can be expected of them. Who 
knows? Tomorrow the one may cut 
the other’s throat, for where there is 
no honor, there can be no certainty of 
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They Are Two of a Kind 


behavior. The thought suggests itself 
at this point that it would be more than 
embarrassing for Britain, France and 
Poland to have the Soviet for an ally. 
How could they place their trust in the 
morality of Moscow? They could trust 
in that no more than they could trust 
in the morality of Berlin. 

Against this background, it is sick- 
ening to watch the Communists in this 
country. It is sickening to hear them 
say that Russia has done something 
virtuous. It is sickening to have them 
tell us that Stalin has done a good 
thing, that Stalin has shown the way 
to peace, that Stalin is the advocate of 
Americanism and that Americans 
should therefore welcome his stu- 
pendous double-cross. 


Let the Communists be quiet. They 
offend people who like the straight- 
forward truth and detest the convolut- 
ed lie. Let Earl Browder join Fritz 
Kuhn in a Bund camp. Let the Com- 
munists and the Nazis all be as one, 
wallowing in their intellectual back- 
wash, Above all, let them be quiet. 
We are sick to death of hearing them. 


gq 
War and Debt 


OLLOWING is an adaptation of an 

editorial printed in these columns 

a year ago last January. We -print 

most of it again because it seems time- 

ly in a period when many may be 

secretly feeling that war contains the 
makings of prosperity: 

In 1917, the public debt of the Unit- 
ed States was approximately three bil- 
lion dollars. 

In 1918, because of the war, it was 
four times that sum, or approximately 
12 billion dollars. 





a 


~. 





In 1919, also because of the w.:; |; 
was up to 25 billion dollars, or 
than eight times what it wa: 
years before, 


These figures speak for them 
They show what war means to 
tion’s budget. In addition to that. 
point to the root of our present | 
worries. War financing, beca: 
financed nothing but the forces o; ;; 
struction, produced nothing but c: 
not only in this country but in co 
tries everywhere. The significant 
is this: that war, besides starti, 
world-wide trend toward larger 3) 
larger national debts, gave birth {, 
the economic headaches that place 
us today. 


u 


War moves in a vicious circle. [yp 
the modern world, it is invariably {he 
child of economic desperation an: jt 
calls for measures that are econ: 
cally desperate. Billions of do 
must be raised to finance it, and 
billions are spent on armaments. [) 
themselves, the armaments are w: 
ful because they are built to des! 
not to produce. Thus, in the Word 
War, a seemingly inexhaustible 
ply of capital was used to lay 
cities and slaughter millions of : 
When the war ended, there was n 
ing to show for the money we speni— 
nothing, that is, except graves and 
international economic situation that 
was more maladjusted than ever. 


N THIS way, the war that cost us bil- 
lions of dollars in 1917 and 1918, 

war that cost other nations many 
lions more from 1914 to 1918, is 
costing us billions of dollars. We ar 
still paying for it because it left c 
ditions that are still unsolved. During 
the war, for example, American f: 
ers effected a vast acreage expans 
to supply Europe with foodstuffs; thy 
market was good. After the war ended, 
however, American farmers found 
themselves with too much acreage «ani 
a contracted market. This was one of 
the important contributory factors in 
our present farm problem. Industr) 
suffered in much the same way; indus 
try still feels the effects of the boom 
crash process of the last war. 

In America there was no great 0)- 
position to the vast war expenditures 
of 1917-19. There has been and s|i!! 
is, however, great opposition to thie 
vast expenditures made in these re- 
cent depression years. And yet, the 
depression came largely as a resu!! o! 
the war and of the universal econo'¢ 
dislocations caused by that war. 1! 
tragic thing is that men recognize 
viciousness of this circle but seem 
able to break it. 

No one should talk of war pros 
perity, therefore. In the long 
there is really no such thing, 
Americans should bear that fact 
in mind at this time. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





In Jeopardy 

THOLLY apart from its cocktail 
A\ parties and bad weather, Wash- 
igton is unique for its formal recep- 
‘ions and big state dinners. These 
things glitter here in a way not found 
elsewhere in our land. Naturally so, 
because When you're in the nation’s 
capital, you’ve got to put on the dog. 

All of which is a roundabout way of 
jeading up to the point of this little 
piece, and the point is a question: 
With life getting grimmer and grim- 
ner abroad, what happens now to the 
Washington glitter? Well, to be brief, 
the glitter’s in jeopardy. 

Hustesses around town are even 

ow speculating about what to do 

th social programs, Up to the pres- 
ent, the diplomatic set has remained 
friendly—Poles and Germans 
vetting along all right, Chinese and 
lapanese being mutually polite, All 

\is is nice to behold, but it threatens 

io reach a breaking point. If that 
happens, hostesses will find society 
life a little difficult. 

[his holds true for the White House, 
too. Normally, the President stages 
five state dinners and five state recep- 
tions each year, These.include a din- 

and a reception for the whole 
diplomatic corps, but if the war con- 
tinues abroad, these two events may 
have to be canceled. In all likeli- 
hood, though, the others will be staged. 

If the war goes on and grows worse, 
the general Washington atmosphere 
will change. As a matter of fact, 
some of the dowagers and semi-official 
hostesses are talking right now about 
siving up all social activities in favor 
of doing relief work for victims of 
battle overseas. There just can’t be 

cayety or glitter when there’s war. 
fe same 


Great Seal 


| THAT old colonial phrase-maker, 

Benjamin Franklin, hadn’t been in 

France in 1782, there’s a good chance 

an impressive state document 

proclaiming the neutrality of the Unit- 

ed States of America in the Second 

World War might now be imprinted 
a picture of a turkey. 

‘ somewhat more heroic spread 

tagle happens*to be the principal de- 

in the Great Seal of the United 

tes as affixed to the neutrality proc- 

lanation last week but, in Franklin’s 

' on, the eagle was a “lousy bird.” 

urkey, however, which Franklin 

ed because it was a native bird, 

by no means the only device 

h almost found its way into the 

| Seal. From a committee ap- 


th 


pretty 


ed in 1776 by the Continental Con- 


‘ to look for a seal came sugges- 
that Moses be depicted (a) 
ning Pharoah in the Red Sea; 
b) leading the Children of Israel 

igh the wilderness. 
inpressed by these and later sug- 





Great Seal: Franklin Preferred a Turkey 


gestions, Congress let the matter ride 
until June 20, 1782, when the seal in 
approximately its present form was 
adopted. Largely the work of a private 
citizen named William Barton, who 
was interested in heraldry, it con- 
tains the ideas of so many amateur 
seal designers that its exact ancestry 
has never been settled. Drawn with 
two faces, only the obverse (see cut) 
is ever used. 


ONSIDERING its origin, the Great 

Seal makes pretty good heraldic 
sense. On the obverse face, which is 
used 2,500 to 3,000 times a year on 
such Presidentially-signed documents 
as proclamations, treaties, and com- 
missions to Cabinet members, ambas- 
sadors, etc., is the spread eagle, sym- 
bolizing strength. The olive branch 
and arrows in its talons are emblemat- 
ic of the nation’s powers in peace and 
war. In the bird’s beak is a scroll 
bearing the Latin inscription, con- 
tributed by Thomas Jefferson, “E 
Pluribus Unum,” (“From Many One”), 
referring to the Federal union. 

Far from being superstitious, the 
Founding Fathers seem to have con- 
sidered the thirteen original colonies 
alucky number. They are represented 
in the number of bars in the escutch- 
eon on the eagle’s breast; in the leaves 
of the olive branch and the arrows in 
its talons; in the stars of the con- 
stellation; and in the steps of the un- 
finished pyramid on the reverse side. 


Surmounted by an All-Seeing Eye, 
this pyramid, which appears on the 
unused side of the seal, signifies dura- 
bility. At its base is recorded the year 
of American independence, 1776. The 
two Latin mottoes on this face are the 
work of a certain Charles Thompson: 
“Annuit Coeptis,” meaning “He (God) 
has favored our undertaking”; and 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum,” translated as 
“A New Order of the Ages.” 

The present die of the Great Seal, 
fourth in history, is kept by the Di- 
vision of Personnel Supervision and 
Management, Department of State. 
However, one can see the seal without 
coming to Washington; just examine 
the reverse side of a dollar bill. 
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QUICK RELIEF “rom seasus or 


STHMA 


Warm medical smoke from 
the very first Blosser Medi- 
cal Cigarette (no tobacco) 
brings comsertne relief 
from your spasms of Asthma 
..-helps loosen congestion 
and makes breathing easier. 
Prove it yourself. Ask 
any druggist for a 35¢ package of stand- 
ard strength or extra strong ... Or write for 


FREE Sample Cigarettes 


THE BLOSSER CO., Dept. “334, Atlanta, G Ga. 































| Send me Free Sample Cigarettes. ! 

l Name ! 

Add 
daresa 

| l 


| City and State 


BLOSSER’S 
MEDICAL CIGARETTES 





Increase your income at home by 

new, simple Wentworth Tempera 

Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 

today for EE BOOKLET. 

_ Wentworth Pictorial Company, Utd. DEPT.116, Hamilten, Ont 


NEW ADDING MACHINE 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adda btracts, and }tiplies, to to ene o bEen~egete 
only 9 Not « tes ~- _— = .c- 


guaran 
curate, fast. lla easily to Seaeees ie men, 
ers, homes. rite at once for FREE AGENTS 
Sample Offer and Money-Making Plan. 
100 per cent profit | 
VE-PO-AD, Dept. 178 
Monroe St. 
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sheets, 20 envelopes beautif: 
ed your complete name a, F 


St., Elmira, N.Y. BZ-7) 
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MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to ae error 














we may have made in your name or addre 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Men—Women a ae 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R172, Rochester, N. Y. 
e Sirs: Rush (1) Pw e book with 
& list of many U. 8S. Government Big 
Qualify Now Pay Jobs. (2) Tell me how to qualify 


Many appeint- 
ments Yearly 
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Winston Churchill 


AT, short, baldish, sharp-tongued 
Winston Leonard Spencer Church- 

ill, member of Parliament from Epp- 
ing, has been greatly respected but 
never widely liked in Britain, Women 
remember his sharp opposition to the 
suffragette movement. Labor remem- 
bers his stern opposition during the 
general strike of 1926. Liberals have 
not forgotten he was in eight Liberal 
Cabinets before he became a Conserv- 
ative. Business men still recall with 
horror his liberality with public funds 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain’s dislike for Churchill has been 
particularly bitter, A staunch believer 
in the strong-arm concept of the Brit- 
ish Empire and never a politician to 
accept party discipline, Churchill has 
lashed repeatedly at Chamberlain’s 
“appeasement” of the dictators. Time 
and again he has warned that rearmed 
Germany would menace Britain and 
Europe if Hitler were not stopped. 

Last week, despite Chamberlain’s’ 
dislike for Churchill, despite Church- 
ill’s lack of widespread popularity, he 
held one of the most important posts 
in Chamberlain’s War Cabinet. As 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Churchill 
was guiding the efforts of the mighty 
British fleet—whose total of 2,000,000 
tons make it the greatest navy in the 
world—in blockading Germany and 
sweeping the seas of Nazi shipping. 

Churchill’s inclusion in the War 
Cabinet marked Chamberlain’s recog- 
nition of the fact that Churchill’s pro- 
phecies about the menace of Hitler, 
the necessity of using force to crush 
him, had been correct. It also marked 
recognition of the fact that Churchill’s 
ability as a military strategist and his 
phenomenal governmental experience 
made him probably the best qualified 
man in the nation for the job. 


HURCHILL was born into a rul- 
ing British family. Though his 
mother, Jennie Jerome, was an Amer- 
ican, his father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a potent Tory politician, 
was a descendant of the first Duke of 
Marlborough, one of the greatest gen- 
erals in English history. Young Win- 
ston was first sent to Harrow, where 
he was the dunce of his class, then to 
the military college at Sandhurst. 
Graduated, Churchill went to Cuba 
as a war correspondent during the 
rebellion against Spain. He fought as 
a young Hussar in India, marching 
with Lord Kitchener to Khartoum. 
Meanwhile, he studied history, phi- 
losophy and military science. 
Independent, strong-willed, Church- 
ill soon tired of military discipline 
and got himself discharged to take up 
literature and politics. A $1,250-a- 
month war correspondent in the 
Transvaal during the Boer War, he 
was captured by the Boers while in- 





International 


Churchill Prefers His Own Voice to Any 


volved in the non-journalistic busi- 
ness of defending a British armored 
train. Clapped in prison, he escaped 
within a month and returned home. 


HURCHILL first went to Parlia- 

ment in 1900 as a militant Conser- 
vative. But when the free trade philos- 
ophy of the Liberals began to sweep 
the country, he opportunistically be- 
came a Liberal. Impressed with his 
tremendous energy and administra- 
tive ability, the Liberals made him 
President of the Board of Trade, Home 
Secretary and, in 1911, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

In 1912, Churchill first distinguished 
himself as a prophet. He wrote: “We 
shall be obliged to make war on Ger- 
many to prevent the destruction of 
France.” Accordingly, he reorganized 
the fleet, making it more efficient than 
it had ever been. Acting on his own 
authority a week before Britain en- 
tered the First World War, he ordered 
the fleet to its battle stations, where 
it was ready to bottle up the German 
navy in the Baltic Sea when the hesi- 
tant Asquith Cabinet finally decided to 
declare war. 

It was Churchill, too, who was 
mainly responsible for the adoption 
and development of war tanks, first 
by Britain, then by the rest of the 
world. Still, he was soon forced to 
resign from the Admiralty. Churchill 
had devised the Gallipoli campaign, 
by which the Allies were to seize 
the Dardanelles and open the way 
for help to reach hard-pressed Russia. 
Largely due to poor execution, the 
campaign failed, but many military 
observers have since agreed that it 
was brilliantly conceived and that the 
demand for his resignation because of 
the failure was unjust. 

Not content with mere Parliament- 
ary duty, Churchill immediately went 
to France as a Lieutenant Colonel of 





PATHFINDER 


Royal Scotch Fusiliers, who were 4). 
ways @ little perturbed because he jn. 
sisted on wearing a French helmet 
In 1917, Lloyd George’s governmen; 
recalled him. Under George, he seryeq 
as Minister of Munitions, Secretary 9; 
State for Air, and Secretary of Siate 
for Colonies. 


OWEVER, with the post-war 

crackup of George’s govern, 
Churchill lost an election to a prob 
bitionist in 1922. Unperturbed, }, 
turned Conservative again and mac 
his way back into Parliamen! 
years later, 


When Stanley Baldwin first b: 
Prime Minister, Churchill was mac 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1929 
he was out of the Cabinet again; tly 
Labor Party took control of the goy- 
ernment. Because of Churchill's con 
servative domestic policies, the Labor. 
ites would have nothing to do 
him; nor would the Conservatives 
when they regained power later— 
they knew they would never be abi: 
to keep him in line. Thus, until the 
present war created a demand for his 
services, he was simply a Cons 
ative member of Commons. 

As soldier and politician alon 
Churchill has been amazing enough 
But he has been more than that. H 
has written 19 books. From writing 
and lecturing, he makes about $100,()()\) 
a year. He paints good landscapes ex- 
hibited undemthe name of “Charles 
Marin.” 

Until middle age, he was a good polo 
player, and during the last wai 
learned to fly a plane. At his country 
home, “Chartwell,” where he lives 
with his wife, the former Clementine 
Hozier and his four children, he re- 
laxes by building little brick build- 
ings, which is simple for him, sinc 
he was once a member of a brick- 
layer’s union. 


ROUD and arrogant, Churchill, wh 

admires Napoleon and keeps a bus! 
of him on his desk, has no respect 
for anyone except himself, He said 
the late Prime Minister Ramsey Mac- 
Donald had “more than any other man 
the gift of compressing the largest 
amount of words into the smallest 
amount of thought.” Stanley Bald- 
win, he once said, “used to be wiser: 
he used frequently to take my advice.” 
Neville Chamberlain he has called 
“that undertaker from Birmingham.” 
Tremendously impressed with the 
sound of his own veice, Churchi!! 
often talks loudly to himself ever 
when alone. 

That Churchill at 65 wants to be 
Prime Minister, few doubt. If the 
present war should go badly for Brit- 
ain under Chamberlain, many believe 
his chances to succeed the “unier- 
taker from Birmingham” would be 
good, not only because of his abilit) 
but because of his intense desire 10 
crush Hitler and save the Empire. but 
even if he never reaches that pinnacle, 
Winston Churchill undoubtedly wil! 
go down in history as one of the mos! 
brilliant, influential and_ versatile 
Englishmen of his era. 
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NAMES 


Retired Chief of Naval Operations 
\dmiral WILLIAM D. LEAHY was 
curated Governor of Puerto Rico 
. ceremony highlighted by a radio 
-ommentator’s description of the new 
Chief Executive as a “sourpuss without 
, sense of humor.” Leahy’s brief 
augural address, in which he an- 
eunced that he “has no political af- 
jjliations,” was notable for the ab- 
ce of any reference to Puerto Rico’s 
importance in the national de- 
fense program as a “Caribbean Gi- 
bi ltar.” 





i 


* * - 


Their exile at Cannes, France, end- 
ed by war, the Duke and Duchess of 
\WINDSOR returned to London aboard 

British warship. The former King 
Edward VIII, who abdicated his 
throne December 12, 1936, to marry 
\merican-born, twice-divorced Wallis 
Warfield Simpson, will undertake an 

lisclosed war-time duty designated 

the British government. The 
Duchess, Whose present social status, 
dispute during the exile, was not 
ealed, was reported staying at the 
uuntry home of friends. The Duke 
‘eeded to Marlborough House to 

it Queen Mother MARY, 


\bandoning plans to go to Australia, 

here he was to assume office as Gov- 
ernor General next month, the Duke 
of KENT took up his war-time post as 
«a Rear Admiral in the British Navy. 


The Royal Air Force got a husky re- 
cruit when TOMMY FARR, former 
British heavyweight boxing champion, 
enlisted. In Paris, meanwhile, the 
first American citizen to be enrolled 

| the French army was CLIFFORD H. 
DE ROODE of Chicago, a former 
Lafayette Flying Corps pilot who is 

v attached to the Foreign Infantry. 

Doctors at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., were reported “very much con- 
cerned” over the condition of Secre- 

ry of Commerce HARRY HOPKINS, 

ho is suffering from a gastro-intesti- 
nal ailment. After a brief relapse, the 
{9-vear-old Cabinet member was re- 
ported “somewhat improved.” 

\ $1 bet on a long shot named Nellie 
Bly brought columnist HEYWOOD 
BROUN a $50 return and temporarily 
solved the financial problems of his 
Connecticut weekly, Broun’s Nutmeg. 
\bout to be converted into a leaflet, 
the paper will continue in its present 
form for another week, thanks to 

llie Bly. 

Competing as “Miss Michigan,” 19- 

ir-old Patricia Mary Donnelly was 

wned the 1939 MISS AMERICA last 

ek at the annual Atlantic City, N. J., 

‘uty pageant. The brown-haired, 

wn-eyed, Detroit girl, who won 

cr finalists from Oklahoma, Wash- 

ton, California and Virginia, is 5 

7 inches tall and weighs 126 





International 


Miss America: Connoisseurs Saw a Trend 


pounds. Beauty connoisseurs decided 
that selection of Miss Donnelly meant 
a trend to smaller waists and fuller 
busts. As the nation’s beauty queen, 
she will receive $2,000 for modeling 
hats and will appear on the stage. 


SELL SOAP 3% 








Own a steady route; full or spare time. 
Make money at once and all year *round 
with Soaps and many other daily home neces 
sities—over 200 nationally known, guaran 
teed products. Complete Outfit, including 
large assortment of ful! size packages— 
FREE to reliable persons. Old-estab 

ed company, 
Offer. €. J. MILLS, 8009 M 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEARN TO 


LIVE 


bbc Fa are suffering from-- 
RHEUMATISM ..HEADACHES 
STOMACH or KIDNEY trouble 
CONSTIPATION .. NERVOUSNESS . . ANEMIA 
COLDS = or almost any other body disorder -- WHAT 
you EAT and HOW you LIVE can either IMPROVE 
your condition or make it WORSE! 
“Learn te Live for Physiolegical and Spiritual Health,” 
says James G Reynolds, the man who has helped thou- 
sands of run-down, discouraged people find VIBRANT 
HEALTH and HAPPINESS. 

Reveals Secrets of 


FREE B00 Bio- Dynamic Health 


Do you want a stronger more 
youthful body? Do you want to be 
happy and successful? Do you want 
to build resistance against disease? 
Then be sure to send TODAY for 
the FREE BOOK — “Bio-Dyna- 
mic Health’. It tells how you 
can learn which foods to eat — 
which to avold — which serve as 
MEDICINES — which act as 
POISONS. It reveals advanced 
4 principles of Bio-Dynamic Body 
~ 4) | Building and Mind Development. 
—_——_ It explains how you can learn and 
apply the same basic rules of Bio-Dynamic Living that 
already have brought vibrant physical, mental, and 
spiritual health to thousands of men and women In ell 
walks of life. ACT AT ONCE! Mail your name and 
address for your Free Copy NOW! No cost or obligation, 
Penny postcard will do. 


20th Century Health Institute, Dept. 18 W1 
742 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A, 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


Write quick for my Free 
onmouth 








CUT YOUR READING 
COSTS IN HALF 


BIGGEST VALUES—LOWEST PRICES 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 117 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues ° 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 
118 
Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues * 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 126 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. ? 00 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. e 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 123 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. ? 
$ .00 


SPECIAL CLUB NO, 124 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Hpusehold Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
True Romances, 1 yr. Ss 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 125 
Screenland, 1 yr. 
Modern Romances, 1 yr. ? 00 
Weoman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. Ss 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 126 
True Story, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues Ss 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $1.75 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 132 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
True Story, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Movie Mirror, 1 Yr. - 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $5.50—You SAVE $2.75 


All subscriptions are for one fall year .—_—~ MAM THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 


THE BIG THREE | 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 115 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ for the magazines in Club 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Nurse Edith Cavell (R-K-O): This 
is the third and best picturization of 
the story of the famous British nurse 
who was shot by the Germans in 1915 
for helping their prisoners escape 
into The Netherlands. 
duced and starring the British actress 
Anna Neagle, it is a dramatic and gen- 
erally faithful dramatization of the 
actual events which occurred in and 
around the Brussels hospital managed 
by Edith Cavell. However, Nurse 
Cavell’s age is changed; in the film, 
she appears as a young woman, but in 
reality she was 50 years old when she 
was executed. In addition, the film 
does not show how a German soldier, 
a member of the firing squad, fol- 
lowed her in death when he refused to 
shoot her. Strangely enough, the film 
is not an atrocity story; the Germans 
are not presented as sadists, but as 
men doing their duty as they saw 
it. Nevertheless, its understatement 
makes it a powerful piece of propa- 
ganda and a timely one in the light 
of current European events. 


The Angels Wash Their Faces (War- 
ner Brothers): The “Dead End Kids” 
are loose again. But this time they’re 
seen in a new situation; though still 
tough, they’re on the side of the law. 
When a corrupt ring of city politicians 
frames one of the gang (Frankie 
Thomas) on an arson charge and sends 
him to prison, his pals (Billy Halop, 
Leo Gorcy, Bernard Punsley, et al.) 
take over the city government during 
“Boys’ Week,” expose the real crim- 
inals and incidentally marry off Ann 
Sheridan, Frankie’s sister, to Ronald 
Reagan, the young district attorney. 
Though the film is full of improbabil- 
ilies and absurdities, it’s far from dull 
entertainment. 











Flight at Midnight (Republic): 
Poorly written and directed, “Flight 
at Midnight” ineffectively presents the 
overworked story of the handsome 
young flyer (Phil Regan), whose irre- 
sponsible conduct ends only after the 
tragic death of a fellow airman (Rob- 
ert Armstrong). The romantic inter- 
est is provided by Jean Parker as an 
airline hostess, while Col. Roscoe 
Turner, noted American flyer, appears 
briefly as himself. 


The Rains Came (Twentieth Cent- 
ury-Fox): This adaptation of the re- 
cent best-selling novel by Louis Brom- 
field leaves much to be desired. In 
the book of the same name, the 
awakening of a new spirit in India 
was disclosed through the regenera- 
tion of upper class Britishers and 
high-caste Indians in interior India. 
But in the film, the larger social meta- 
morphosis is sacked for simple ro- 
mance, Played up are the two love 
stories—that between the bored Lady 


British-pro-, 





Miss Loy: Romance Replaces Regeneration 


Esketh (Myrna Loy) and the Indian 
doctor, Major Safti (Tyrone Power), 
and that between the handsome was- 
trel Tom Ransome (George Brent), 
and the missionary’s daughter, Fern 
Simon (Brenda Joyce)—which in the 
book were parts of a larger whole. 
Acting honors are stolen by minor 
characters, played by such experi- 
enced performers as Nigel Bruce, Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, Laura Hope Crews 
and Marie Ouspenskaya. Most excit- 
ing elements in the film are the earth- 
quake and flood. 





Tropic Fury (Universal): A melo- 
dramatic adventure story, “Tropic 
Fury” is so poorly conceived and put 
together as to be almost useless as en- 
tertainment. Richard Arlen, a young 
scientist in search of rubber and a 
lost professor, invades a jungle empire 
of a brutal rubber monopolist, who 
rules his impressed labor by whip. 
With few exciting difficulties, Arlen 
frees the slaves, finds the professor, 
and marries the professor’s daughter 
(Beverly Roberts), who has conduct- 
ed a separate search for him. 

—_—_——__o. oe 


Flickers 


q@ The era of crime pictures in 
Hollywood is virtually over, Variety, 
magazine of the show world, reports. 
Stoppage of their large-scale produc- 
tion was brought about by the nation’s 
mothers, who, acting largely through 
Parent-Teacher Associations, refused 
to give their children the money to 
view cinema gangsters in action. 


q After Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc., released its film “Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy,” Fritz Kuhn, leader of the 
German-American Bund, brought a 
$5,000,000 libel suit against the com- 
pany and authors of the script. Last 
week, the company filed a reply, ad- 
mitting the picture was based on 
activities of the Bund, and asking the 
right of a jury trial to prove the Bund 
“supports and would plant and propa- 
gate the undemocratic principles of 
Adolf Hitler” in the United States. 


>. PATHFINDER 


ON THE AIR 
Radio Neutrality 


The announcer said, “Take it away. 
London,” or “Take it away, Be: 
and a new war started in the United 
States—a “war of words.” 

The National Broadcasting Com; 
made 140 special broadcasts over 17) 
stations in nine war crisis days. | 
Mutual Broadcasting System, with {21 
stations, put on 126 special prog: 
during this same period. Colu 
Broadcasting System, with 117 statio: 
remained on the air for 137 cons: 
tive hours; 50 hours of special n 
programs were transmitted. Emp! 
ees slept on cots at their studios. 

After a warning by Stephen T. Ear}, 
White House secretary, that radio 
“rookie” in handling war sto: 
broadcasting officials last week | 
to determine how their “upstart” mizht 
be disciplined. Dramatic, emotiona! 
presentation of the news, they decided, 
must be “played down.” To avoid go\ 
ernmental restrictions, radio must 
main strictly neutral. 

Columnist Dorothy Thompson aid- 
vised that some _ policy regarding 
propaganda be adopted in the best in- 
terests of neutrality. “The spoken 
word is probably far more inflam: 
tory than the written word,” she said 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the (| 
lumbia University School of Jour: 
ism, on the other hand, protested 
advance to the FCC “against a 
recommendation, movement, agitation 
or activity designed to limit or curtai! 
the free flow of information to 
United States from any source 

Any immediate threat of Federal! 
censorship vanished when Early de- 
clared nothing of the sort was con- 
templated “for the present.” Anxious 
to be as free tomorrow as today, th 
National Association of Broadcaste: 
promised caution and restraint in 
handling war news. 

That radio would indeed have 
watch its step became evident when 
the FCC cracked down on sstatio 
WMCA of New York City for allegedly 
intercepting, decoding and rebroad- 
casting “secret communications sen! 
by the Governments of Great Britain 
and Germany containing orders to 
naval or military forces.” The Com- 
mission gave the station just 72 hours 
to show cause why its license should 
not be revoked. 


Airwaves Briefs 


q Anyone listening to a foreign 
radio broadcast last week in German) 
was subject to a prison term. Thos 
who spread reports from such broad- 
casts invited the death penalty. ‘The 














t That some thought Miss Thompson was 
practicing her own preaching was made evident w 
Station KWK in St. Louis cut her off the air as 
was delivering an impassioned denunciation of Hitle 
The next day the New York Daily News said: 
cannot help wishing that Dorothy Thompson's 
now about 10, were about 19 instead .. . She migh! 
perhaps be somewhat less hysterical in her ; 
utterances.” 
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sept. 23, 1939 


yinisterial Council for Reich Defense 
decided, somewhat arbitrarily, “Every 
word coming from a radio station is a 
jie.’ The announcement was broad- 
cast over the official German radio 


station. 


@ Insurance protection can now be 
had against comedians who speak out 
of turn. A special policy underwritten 
py the Preferred Accident Insurance 
(o. also provides for copyright in- 
fringements. The contract indemni- 
fies an advertising account and its 
agency in the matter of suits for libel, 
slander, plagiarism, piracy, and in- 
yasion of personal privacy. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








NEEDLEWORK TIPS FOR HOME BEAUTY 


%—The fine art of knitting has been revived 
andma’s day ...and what fun it is! Here's 
knitted chair set that will put new life into 
ture. The lovely lacy design is done with a 
titch on two needles. Full details included 
iber. 


+-A personal touch for doilies, towels, pillow 

fine linens—isn’t this a lovely idea for guest 
cessories or gifts. These decorative and 
initials, entwined with gay flowers, look 
harming in satin, buttonhole, seed stitch or 
Pull details included with number. 
















| _ Complete instructions are included in each pat- 


‘ern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 243 W. 17th St., New York. 








RHYME & REASON 


ATURAL ability without education has 
oftener raised man to glory than edu- 
cation without natural ability. 


—CICERO 





* * * 


Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too; 
Hence, the most vital movement mortals feel 


Is hope, the balm and lifeblood of the soul. 
—JOHN ARMSTRONG 


* * 


In general, pride is at the bottom of all 
great mistakes. 
—RUSKIN 
I expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good therefore that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any 
fellow creature, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 
—Author unknown. 


Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking, 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


—LOWELL 


His daily prayer, far better understood 

In acts than words, was simply doing good. 
—WHITTIER 

Never use what is not your own; never 

buy what you cannot pay for; never sell 

what you haven’t got. 

—COMMODORE VANDERBILT 

But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 


\To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 


And baffled, get up and begin again. 
—BROW NING 


* - 


Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtlespowe r, the never-halting time. 


—WORDSWORTH 
Be patient with every one, but above 
all with yourself. 
—FRANCIS de SALES 
The most manifest sign of wisdom is a 
continual cheerfulness. 
MONTAIGNE 
That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can 
thank, 


Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 


—THOMAS GIBBONS 


* * * 


There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument available 
with an east wind is to put on your 
overcoat. 


—LOWELL 


. . * 


It’s the bad that’s in the best of us 
Leaves the saint so like the rest of us! 
It’s the good in the darkest-curst of us 
Redeems and saves the worst of us! 
It’s the muddle of hope and madness; 
It’s the tangle of good and badness; 
It’s the lunacy linked with sanity 
Makes up, and mocks, humanity! 


—ARTHUR STRINGER 
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ax A's 
W.. don’t promise your youngsters will get all 
**A’s,”” BUT—if constipation’s making them dull and 
irritable in school, just see how things brighten up 
when you give them Feen-a-mint, the delicious 
chewing gum way to relief. They'll like Feen-a- 
mint’s delicious taste. And they get all its famous 
benefits simply by chewing. No wonder they say: 
“Gee, Feen-a-mint seems just like magic!’’ Millions 

use Feen-a-mint—try it in your family now! 


FEEN-A-MINT sixirz 


LADIES SILK HOSE 


Beautiful pure thread Silk Hosiery. § ial 6 pairs 
for $1. Postpaid. All sizes. All shades. Money- 
back guarantee. Slightly imperfect but look like 
dollar sellers. Send name, eddress, size ani 
color hose wanted and $1. to 

DAWN HOSIERY CO., Pi, LEXINGTON, N. C. 









MONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
id CAristemas Cards 
MAKE UP TO $28 IN A WEEK 
Take easy orders for newest Persona! Christ- 
mas Cards, with sender’s name. Popular | 

Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 
Others Neligious, Biehings, Gift Wrappiage rial i, 


Mention! f interested in selling moderate priced DeLoxe 
Personal Cards. SAMPLES FREE. Write today. 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 192 
749 Monree Avenue w Rochester, N. Y« 


rae & WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


E was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
from the masses. {t is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe 1.6.1 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


Sanjoe (AMORC) Californie 


























The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDP for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Modern Romances, | yr. 
yrs. —Modern Screen, | yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Open Read (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Better Homes & —Parent’s Magazine, 

Gardens, 1 yr. 6 mos. 

—Breeder’s Gazeite, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —Science and 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screenland, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Country Home, 2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 

—Farm Journal and —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 

—Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, | yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WAR— 


(Continued from page 7) 


their economic lives. America was 
expected to make no protests on con- 
traband, since the new lists were al- 
most identical with those proclaimed 
by the U. S. in 1917-18. But brows in 
the State Department were furrowed 
over warnings that Germany would 
sink any neutral ship disregarding 
orders to heave to. 


. »» Home Fronts 


On home fronts away from the lines 
of battle, most human beings had one 
of two ideas—to win the war or keep 
out of it. Doing either, it appeared, 
would be a tough job. 

Neutrals: Anyone who sits on a 
fence runs the risk of falling off. Be- 
cause of their peculiar military sig- 
nificance in the Second World War, 
neutrals run the risk of being pushed 
off. Among small neutrals, Holland, 
for one, was resolved to take no 
chances. ‘She flooded “a small basin” 
near the Zuider Zee to “ascertain the 








Win Youthful Figure 
With Low-Calory Diet 





Do a Sister Act with Daughter 


What fun Mrs, Ex-Plump and her 
daughter have, now they both wear 
smart size 16 and look like sisters! 
Mrs. Ex-Plump is glad she started 
counting calories! 


Before, her mid-afternoon shopping 
snack would have been a cream puff 
(310 calories), coffee with one table- 
spoon cream and two lumps sugar (80 
calories)—390 right there. 

But not now! She has a piece of 
eake (100 calories), coffee with one 
lump of sugar and two tablespoons of 
het skim milk (36 calories)—only 136 
calories. altogether. She’s had a de- 
licious snack and saved 254 calories. 

It’s easy to take off two pounds a 
week on a satisfying low-calory diet. 
Our 32-page booklet gives balanced re- 
ducing menus for two weeks. Three- 
day liquid diet. Calory chart. Tells 
how to gain weight, too. 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of 
THE NEW WAY TO A YOUTHFUL 
FIGURE to... 

PATHFINDER Home Service 
635 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


inundation possibilities ... in relation 
to the existing water level”—that is, 
to see if floods can keep belligerent 
troops from marching across the 
country. Rumania, Belgium and 
Turkey called up additional troop re- 
serves to guard neutrality at the point 
of bayonets. 

Among large neutrals, Italy kept an 
official silence. Her press printed 
reams about the “valor” of German 
troops. But while British Ambassa- 
dor Loraine asked Italian Foriegn 
Minister Ciano for a “clarification” of 
Italy’s neutral status, it was noticeable 
that Italian papers cut the word “axis” 
out of their vocabularies. 

Russia’s position continued to be 
both puzzling and ominous, The Soviet 
government canceled some of its calls 
for reservists, but the fact remained 
that she was reported to have 4,000,000 
already under arms. Ostensible pur- 
pose of this mobilization was to catch 
and disarm fleeing Polish soldiers at 
the border, but a general suspicion 





Eden Wanted the Earth Freed of Nazism 


grew that if Germany succeeded in 
conquering the western half of Po- 
land, Russia would bite off the rest. 

Germany: Difficult job of the Ger- 
man government is to keep up the 
morale of its already hard-pressed 
populace, The Reich was faced with 
serious shortages in fresh meat; but- 
ter and cooking fats were scarce; fish 
were plentiful, but their price was 
high. New taxes—chief of which was 
a 55 per cent surtax above the normal 
income tax—were assessed. All Ger- 
mans except officials were forbidden 
to buy gasoline; all dealers’ stocks of 
rubber tires were confiscated. 

To counterattack the possible psy- 
chological effect of his own decrees, 
Air Marshal and Economics dictator 
Goering delivered a speech to muni- 
tions workers near Berlin. Calling 
Germany “the best-equipped state in 
the world” and the British sea block- 
ade “damned thin,” he declared that 
Germany could never be beaten in an 
economic war—“if necessary, we will 
walk about in bathing trunks.” Ger- 
mans grumbled in the last war that 
their government did not want peace; 


~~ PATHE INDER 


in his speech, Goering was carv/,| 4, 
say that when the Polish canpaicy 
had been completed, “the wil) {,, 
peace” in Germany would sti}! jy. 
“great.” Goering’s major thesi x 
that neither Germany nor France }y9q 
wanted war, but that Britai id 
forced it “by instigating the | 

Allies: General Goering’s 
offer of truce did not dent the 
French front. In France, P: 
Edouard Daladier rearranged his (4). 
inet by replacing four ministers, it. 
ing a new ministry of armaments, anq 
taking over the foreign ministry 
self. French Finance Ministe; 
Reynaud broadcast a message: 
“Against Germany have been ranged 
the full resources of the two greates; 
empires in the world, those of Franc 
and Britain, We shall conquer be. 
cause we are stronger.” 

In Britain, civilians were both sai- 
dened and angered by the break-y) 
of families on a mass scale; fron 
don and other English cities vulner 
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International 


Goering Counterattacked His Own Decrees 


able to air attack, 1,300,000 children 
had been moved to foster homes in ti 
English countryside. The British \in- 
istry of Information issued a flat state- 
ment that Great Britain would con- 
clude no peace until the present Ger- 
man government had been removed 
from authority; In his first speech 
since his reinstatement in the Britis! 
Cabinet as Dominions Secretary, [or- 
mer Foriegn Minister Anthony de! 
declared: “There can be no peat 
until Nazism and al] that it stands fo! 
in oppression, cruelty and broke! 
faith, is banished from the earth.” 
Next to speak was British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain. \\i!! 
Viscount Gort, Chief of the Brit 
General Staff, he had journeyed | 
point “somewhere” north of Paris t 
talk with Premier Daladier and A'!'«' 
Generalissimo _Gamelin. Toget 
these members of the Allied Supr 
War Council had talked for a ¢ 
Then Chamberlain returned to th 
House of Commons, with the s« 
of the weekly war statements lh 
tends to make while Parliament i> 
session. He assured the Commons (!1:(! 
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the war Was progressing satisfactorily. 
its aims, he summarized, were to pre- 
serve the independence of Poland, to 
liberate the Czechs and to remove the 
“menace of Hitlerism.” Speaking of 
the last, the Prime Minister burst bit- 
ierly into French: “I faut en finir’— 
“We've got to make an end of it.” 


... Canada In 


(he British have a saying: “When 
the King is at war the empire is at 
war. Canada’s formal declaration 
of war against Germany last week 
lined up against the Reich the whole 
British empire.7 

By throwing in her 11,000,000 peo- 
ple, Canada brought the empire’s total 
population at war close to 500,000,000 
against Germany’s 86,600,000. More- 
over, Canada’s formal “We do hereby 
declare and proclaim that a state of 
war With the German Reich exists 
_,.” proved the empire’s unity and 
made the “war against Hitlerism” 
really the Second World War. The 
vast British empire covers more than 
13,000,000 square miles or about one- 
fourth of the world’s habitable land. 

Coming at the end of a week which 
saw the other units of the empire rush 
to Britain’s aid, the Canadian action 
was especially gratifying to London 
for another reason. It marked the 
first test to which the Commonwealth 
of British Nations had been put since 
the Statute of Westminster of 1931 cut 
loose the four great dominions—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and 
South Africa—as independent nations 
bound to the United Kingdom only by 
their allegiance to a common King. In 
1914 the dominions, three of which 
preceded Canada in declaring war two 
weeks ago, merely published Britain’s 
proclamation of war. This time, for 
the first time in history, they exer- 
cised their new privilege by declaring 
war on their own account. 

\lihough a special session of the 
Canadian Parliament immediately ap- 
proved the necessary legislation to 
prosecute the war, the question of 
sending a major expeditionary force 
to Europe was left undecided, Parlia- 

|, however, left the door open by 
« down a measure to prohibit the 
sending of Canadian troops overseas. 

Parliament also approved a War Ap- 
propriation Bill that named the initial 
sum of $100,000,000. This money, part 
of which is to be raised by heavy new 
laves, is to be spent for war purposes 
in and beyond Canada.” But there 
Was little likelihood that any part of 
'| would be spent in the United States. 
Less than two hours after Canada’s 
‘(| war declaration the arms em- 
aso restrictions of the U. S. Neutral- 

t were applied to her. This not 

ended the dominion’s purchases 

tional defense armaments in the 

ited States, but removed her oppor- 

to act as a sort of “back door” 

ugh which U. S. war supplies 

‘sht be shipped to Europe’s embat- 
| democracies. 


#1 





nd (Eire), which was part of the British 
* during the Pirst World War but is now an 
ent, sovereign nation, declared its neutrality. 








WAR SIDELIGHTS 


@ Motorists driving through Eng- 
land’s New Forest during blackouts 
should not be alarmed if they see ze- 
bras running loose. Because lightless 
autos have been hitting wild ponies 
in the forest, authorities have decided 
to paint the beasts, like curbs and 
roadside trees, with white stripes. 





@ Describing a German air raid 
thundering away outside his studio, a 
Polish broadcaster in Warsaw ob- 
served cheerily: “It does not matter 
that bombs are destroying the old 
Grand Theater, because it should have 
been demolished long ago. Warsaw 
can be a beautiful capital, with the 
Germans so kindly caring for our 
ugliest buildings.” 


e The Franco-German border runs 
straight down the main street of Ros- 
bruck, and several years ago the Ger- 
mans built a high wire fence along the 
line that split the town in two. Cit- 
izens had to walk a mile around the 
fence to visit neighbors across the 
street. Now advancing French forces 
have torn down the barrier, uniting 
Rosbruck’s halves, but Rosbruckians 
aren’t there to enjoy it. They have 
been evacuated. 


e Protesting the wartime order 
closing all English movie houses, 


which it said was driving Britishers to 


drink, the London Evening Standard 
declared: “We will fight none the 
worse for an occasional glimpse of 
Ginger Rogers; even the voice of 
Deanna Durbin will not distract us 
from our duties.” 


© In “Nazi Nuggets,” a compilation 
of verbatim extracts from German 
speeches and writings, Londoners are 
chortling over quotations like these 
from Justice Minister Frank and 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels: “Hit- 
ler is lonely. So is God. Hitler is like 
God.” “We know where we began, 
but only God knows where we will 
end.” 


e Frowning on swing as a musical 
diet in wartime as “an awful series of 
jungle noises which could hearten no 
man,” Sir John C. Squire suggested to 
the British Broadcasting Company 
these adaptations of old war songs: 
“Pack Up Your Goebbels In Your Old 
Kit Bag, And Heil! Heil! Heil!” and 
“What's the Use of Goering?” 


@e Although Germans are all on 
strict food rations, their government 
has just issued orders permitting 
brewers to sell to any retailer any 
amount of their product. However 
short the Reich might be on food, they 
said, there was plenty of beer. 


e Germans contemplating matri- 
mony formerly had to wait about two 
weeks for posting of bans and other 
formalities. Now good Nazis can be 
married on the spot, with only one 
requirement—that both parties swear 
an oath they are “Aryans.” 


HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys — and may be relieved when treated in 
the right way. 4 

The kidneys are Nature's chief ya of taking excess 
acids and petonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may etart nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches a 
dizziness. uent or scanty passages with smarting 
and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan's Pills. 


ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 
Something new and different, positive relief to asthma 


and hayfever sufferers or goes money back. Treatment 
$1.00 postpaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


4. P HOFT, Bex 137, BERWYN, tiL. 





“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


By Rev. J.T. Sunderland, D. D. 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PA, Milton, Mass. 


‘ 

Backed by 25 years of dental 
Burnett's Dental Lining is guaran to hold your 
plates tight. Stops bad breath. Stops falling teeth 
while laughing, talki and eating. No more em- 
barrassing ‘‘accidents’’—enjoy your meals! Holds 
dentures tight and eliminates sore gums caused by 
loose plates. Quickly applied by anyone. 
it ia No Longer Necessary to Use Powder 

to Glue Your Teeth In Place 

Let us prove our claims. We will send full size 
package for $1.00 postpaid or C.O.D. for $1.00 plus 
charges. Money back guarantee. Full directions. 
Generous trial size offer 25c. 


INLAND LAB., Box 3346-E, MERCH. MART, CHICAGO 


HUGHEST QUALITY res 


Lowest Prices 


nett Quieret by Mail 
TRUE-COMFORT Dental Plates 
can now be ordered BY MAIL from 
your own_impression you make 
yourself! They are madeunder the 
exacting supervisionof a MASTER 
DENTAL TECHNICAN. Only the 
very finest materialsused. Beav- 
tiful, most modern workmanship. 
Wear True Comfort teeth for 60 days. If not 100% SATIS- 
FIED i pone will be refunded under our MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. met 
for M 

SEND NO MONEY. Estoze*sctuto" Money Sevine 

. ts Free! Act Foaay t 

LINCOLN DENTAL ASSOCIATES, Dept. 108 
7814 So. Haisted St., CHICAGO, iLL, 
Alr Mail Service on repairs or reproduction of old plates. 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 110 ONLY 


mibdneinate Ex. > 60 


Woman's World.... aes 
Household Magazine...... 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues >A real $3 j 

No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—88 big issues. Send your 
order to ATHFIND Washington, D. C. 
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Milford Sanitarium, "Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 

Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
Neme__ a Sa ee 
Address _ 
City State 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, 
children will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so successfully used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings for his double rupture from which he 











women and | 













suffered So long will be sent free to all who | 


write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200N, Watertown, 
N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
paper. 


TREATMENT mailed | 
on free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohio 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 WN. Dearborn Street. Sat SS __ 140 NK. Dearborn Strest. Chicage, Minol Wincls 


OMA you suffer from Acid Adsl 

Stomach, Indigestion Gas Pains, Heartburn, ‘Bloating. 
or like symptoms due to Gastric Hyperacidity, send for 
Free Trial of rag Sager today. Your request for a Free Trial 
brings trial supply by return mail and full $2.00 package which 
you may try ory a 30 day refund guarantee. Many report 
splendid results and recommend Ormone to others. Try at our 


risk. ORMONE CO. HS BALTIMORE, MD 


PILES 


FREE BOOK points way to 
‘ Patients f all 
quick relief. bass3' fom, al ove 
success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic surgery. Patient reference 
list and book in plain wrapper sent free. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


3682 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





























| tay aL Bontal Plates 
Own Laboratory! 
AS AS LOW AS $6.75 


per plate. Should fit perfectly. 
Workmanship and materia! Guaran- 
teed. Plates made from your personal impres- 
sion, look beautiful. Try plates 6O days if not 
delighted with fit and your ——— appear- 
ance weguarantee returnof fall purchase price. 
SEND NO MONEY Rush postcard for FREE 
talog of LOW PRICE Se it rieht Dow! 

ca ° . now 

Og A DENTIS i 4 


FERRIS-GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 


Dept. 586,6217 S$. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, liL- 
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Match Through Match 


Inform your friends that you can 
pass one match through another. Then 
take a match in the right hand, be- 
tween the sec- 
ond joint of the 
thumb and 
palm; and an- 
other in the w 
left hand in the 
same position. 
Now, witha 
quick motion 
of both hands, grasp the matches with 
the thumbs and fingers of opposite 
hands as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Then quickly separate 
the hands. 

To the onlooker, it appears that you 
have pulled one match through the 
other. But the secret is in the fact 
that the “quickness of the hand de- 
ceives the eye.” Instead of the 
matches offering any obstruction to 
each other, the hands are brought to- 
gether in such a way that the matches 
are transferred without difficulty and 
unobserved by the spectators, 

wu gp — - 


Brain Teaser 


The following problem was con- 
tributed by H. G. Kemske of La Crosse, 
Wis.: The trees in an orchard were 
planted in evenly spaced rows of 
equal length. The number of rows 
was just double the number of trees 
in one row. A new road built through 
the property took out one tree from 
the first row, two from the second 
row, three from the third and so on 
until one-half of the trees in the last 
row were removed. In addition, 18 
trees were lost from other causes, leav- 
ing only two-thirds of the trees in the 
original orchard standing. How many 
trees were left standing? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
736 men in the hollow square. 
Ori” 


Egg Trick 


When tricks and stunts are in order, 
tell the hostess that you will perform 
for the company if she will go to the 
icebox or pantry and get you an egg. 
Exhibit the real egg, then pass it 
around to several in the company and 
ask them to say if it is real. All the 
time the performer should carry on a 
line of appropriate patter about how 
easily an egg will break if thrown or 
dropped—how it would ruin rugs, 
wall paper and fine furniture. 

When the egg is finally returned to 
the performer, he asks the hostess to 
stand at one side of the room and he 
takes up his position on the opposite 
side. Now he tells her he is going to 
throw the egg to her and for her to 
be sure to catch it. Before she has 
time to protest he throws the egg to- 





ward her, but too high or “wil«’ 

her even to attempt to catch it. 
Once the “egg” strikes, the 

cret is out. It was only one of 


much like the real thing. In p! 
the hostess and going to the op. 
side of the room himself, the 
former diverts attention from th. 
long enough for him to substitut 
rubber egg for the real one, whi 


pockets. 
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Smiles 


Brokaw—I don’t believe in usi 
long word when a short one does 
as well, 

Tyto—Nor me either. For insts 
instead of saying “aggression,” 
say “grab.” 


Sportsman—My wife is a sple 
shot. She can hit a 25-cent piece « 
time. 

Oldtimer—That’s nothing. My, 
and 


goes through my pockets 
never misses a thin dime. 
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Rastus—W hat’s de matter, honey? Don't 


yo’-all love me enuff to marry me? 
Liza—Sho’ Ah loves yo’, Rastus. 

befo’ 

whether yo’ is Aryan. 


Gladys—The doctors now sa\ 


low-neck dresses help women 


off colds and pneumonia. 
Dinocan—Well, I was at a swell 
taurant last night where all the 


Ah marries yo’ Ah wants to k 


But 


now 


that 


ra 


res- 


sirls 


seemed to be trying to ward off lum 


bago as well. 


James—Helen had a quiet weddins 


didn’t she? 
Frederick—How could 
had to be there, didn’t she? 


she? 


The real estate agent was taki! 
prospect to see a place which had ! 
advertised as located “only 
throw from the center of the « 
The agent drove about five miles 
the country and, after showing 
prospect the place, inquired: “W 
you like to ask any questions abou! 

To which the prospect replied: 
one. 


man who threw that stone?” 


She 


we 


a stones 


\ 


ould 


it?’ 


“Tust 
Won’t you introduce me to fhe 
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Appress nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 
=AND OUT valuable gifts with every sale of famous 
HAND ae and tH 8. necessities. Housewives 
Go” for our Sensational premium Gift Plan! Ex- 
verience unmecessary. Part time workers welcome. 
Big products and premium display, also give-away 
‘amples furnished to all qualified dealers. Togstad 
fo. Dept. J-24, Kokomo, Ind. 
SELL NEW AND USED CLOTHING from home, auto 
or store. Men’s suits 96c. Shoes 8'2¢ pair. Dresses 
* “Hundreds big bargains. Catalog Free. S&N, 
440-AH East 31st, Chicago. 
<1], AUCTION, bankrupt clothing bargains from 
some. store or auto. Experience unnecessary. Shoes 
Men’s, boys’ suits, overcoats 75c. Dresses 
t free. Bargains galore. Su- 
lobbing, 1250-MC Jefferson, Chicago. 


<GRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
ed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
ew Brunswick, N. J. 
i EDUCATIONAL 
7ORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, 
ightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
Satisfaction queens, Cash paid for used 
nse Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
ame. Nelson Company, J-234 Manhattan Build- 
hicago. 
. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
re and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul. Minn.’ 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
to friends. Write for actual sample, American 
Jept. Z-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
= HUNTING DOGS — 
[SMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
¢ Illinois. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 
M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
1aps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 278, Chicago. 
s ae PATENT ATTORNEYS 
NVENTORS—Write for new. Free book, ‘Patent 
tuide for the Inventor,” and ‘“‘Record of Inven- 
’ form. No charge for preliminary information. 
arence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 
t Attorneys, 698-L Adams Building, Washington, 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 

r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


'WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime ints, 25c. Prompt— 
eful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. . 
PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 
beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
everfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 

Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
NAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
mail to Wisconsin Film Service, WestSaiem, 











. DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 


? ___ SONG POEMS WANTED se 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION! Material from Ama- 
e Song Writers. Write now for complete in- 
ion. Wilkay Music Publishing Company, 95 

on Avenue, New York City. rm 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
B ng, Chicago. ; 











Z TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
_ four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Kentucky. 
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UNDOWN? FREE! 


Pay Nothing for this Free Trial Bottle of Dr. 
Ohlendort’s Tonic for Rundown Men and Women. 
rou be the Judge. 








Mew discovery. A simpre 
capsule that you twattow 


Dr.Ohiendorf, M.D., Dept. 8, 1924 Blue Island Av., Chicago 
Dees sway with messy 
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F RE Etat samoce & pootier. 


Enciose i0¢ te cover meiting 
PAPS 6 Lafayette Ave.. 


Brooklyn, WN. Y Oept. P-92 
—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 
ASTHMA Reticven = *- 
ot 1 will send any sufferer a$1 
by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Addrese D. J. Lane 440 Lane Bids Ot. Marys, kanes 














HOUSEHOLD 


Little Meat Loaves 


Individual meat loaves will not only 
prove to be a welcome change from 
the usual family style meat loaf, but 
they are at home on party or hurry- 
up luncheon menus. Measure or weigh 
up these ingredients: one-half pound 
ground beef; one-half pound ground 
pork; one-half cup bread crumbs; 
one-half cup tomatoes; one egg, slight- 
ly beaten; one tablespoon chopped 
green pepper; two tablespoons finely 
chopped onion; celery salt and salt 
and pepper to season. When possible, 
have the beef and pork ground to- 
gether. Combine the meat with the 
bread crumbs, tomatoes and egg. Add 
the onion and season. Press into in- 
dividual muffin tins and bake in mod- 
erate oven. Serve garnished with 
green pepper. 

SP I a 





Grape-Orange Jelly 


Here is a timely suggestion for jelly 
makers—grape-orange jelly. The re- 
cipe calls for these ingredients: four 
pounds grapes; two whole oranges, 
seeded and diced; one pound walnuts; 
one pound seeded raisins; three 
pounds sugar; three teaspoons dried 
mint; seeds from eight cardamon cap- 
sules and four blades mace. 

Skin the grapes, saving the skins. 
Place pulps in preserving kettle and 
cook for 15 minutes, then strain out 
seeds. Add skins, nut meats, raisins, 
oranges, spices, and sugar. Boil for 
one hour or until the mixture is of 
jam consistency. Remove from fire 
and add one-half bottle fruit pectin to 
jell. 


Week's Hints 


q To prevent the juice in apple pies 
from boiling over during baking, mix 
the apples and sugar and let them 
stand covered for five minutes, then 
drain off the juice from the apple 
slices, 


q@ Chemists of a Chicago meat 
packing concern have discovered that 
a bath in fresh pineapple juice before 
cooking makes the casings of hot dogs 
more tender. 





q Veal roasts are improved by rub- 
bing them with powdered ginger, 
black pepper and onion salt before 
cooking. 


q In order to give the bedding and 
mattress time to air out, homemaking 
experts recommend delaying bed- 
making until just before noon or after 
al] the other regular morning house- 
hold tasks have been performed. 


@ One of the best ways to can 
peaches at home is by the boiling 
water bath—the same as other fruits. 


@ Black pepper sprinkled in floor 
cracks is an effective ant repellant. 
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If your back feels like it’s 
*“broken’’— if it aches and 
pains — because of muscular 
Strain try rubbing En-Ar-Go 
(Japanese Oil) on the painful 
spot. Its soothing warmth 
brings FAST RELIEF. Keep 
® bottle on hand—it’s grand 
for stiffness, sprains, muscular 
pains and aches due to fatigue 
and exposure—simple neuralgia. All drug- 
gists, .. National Remedy Co., New York 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRIAL i you have a skin trouble that 
(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) gets better then worse, 

let us send you e FREE of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 

best, he has found for the above conditions, le 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

Bie then gots. . You, Ls may find your “fir 

al night’s rest.” Write today, a postal 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. - ™ 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY ©O., 641 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
























Why Suffer With 


ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 77—1210 Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1036, c.r. inc. 
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. Don’t wait. 


GU on teeth on 
STA-TITE DENTAL LAB. Si5%.°9; “SRO 


DILE 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectai C) where I have successfully 

treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


LIVER ss tteticine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 
Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
1553 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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N FARAWAY Poland there are towns with 
strange names. There is the town of 
LWOW, for instance, and the right way 

to pronounce it is “WOOF’’—more or less 
like the bark of a cute little puppy. 

But there is nothing at all cute about what 
is happening in and around “WOOF” today. 
There is nothing at all cute about what is 
happening in that town and in hundreds of 
other towns throughout tormented Europe. 
A WAR is on over there, and when you speak 
now of places like LWOW, you are speaking 
of places where hate and death are walking 
hand in hand. 

And how does all that concern us here in the 
peaceful climate of America? 

Unfortunately, as‘ all of us»know, war in 
Europe means worry over here... In our mod- 
ern world, wings, wheels, keels and the media 
of mass communication place all nations in a 
closely interdependent neighborhéod. There- 
fore, as surely as night follows day, what hap- 
pens abroad affects us in this country, and what 
happens here affects all lands overseas. 

And so, at this tragic point in European 
history, Americans have reason to be concern- 
ed. And primarily they have reason to be 
concerned about keeping their nation away 
from the fire, away from involvement in an- 
other World War. In such circumstances, be- 
lieving that clear heads and straight thinking 
are more than ever essential, PATHFINDER 
now takes on the task of reporting and in- 
terpreting the present struggle with all the 
objectivity it can command. 

What is happening now in Europe influ- 
ences America in many ways—little and big. 





e @ a and the Price of Sugar 


The price of sugar is up, for one thing; the 
price of a lot of commodities is up. And in 
this very issue of PATHFINDER you can read 
why. And if you know the WHY of that, if 
you know the WHO, WHAT, WHERE, WHE\. 
WHY and HOW of. other phases of this war. 
you will be better prepared to keep yourself 
and your nation away from actual physical 
involvement. 

It is important to know. It is important to 
know what to know. And in this business of 
knowing, PATHFINDER serves as a guide. As 
far as America goes, more than the price of 
sugar is involved in Europe’s struggle. Much 
more. And PATHFINDER is here to explain 
it, to boil down the millions of words being 
used to report it, to select the salient facts, 
to correlate them, to interpret them, to put 
them all together into a meaningful whole. 

There is such a thing as the tyranny of 
words, the tyranny of too much verbiage. As 
Emerson once wrote, “There is a great secret 
in knowing what to keep out of the mind as 
well as what to put in.” PATHFINDER func- 
tions with this principle in mind. Whether 
it reports the price of sugar or the fortune: 
of battle, PATHFINDER edits words down to 


essentials, clearly, concisely, objectively. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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; PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—I want to keep up with war newx |! 
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i 52 weekly issues. 
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